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CALENDAR FOR 19 4 3-1944 

Wim ANNOuNCitMENTs rou 1044-45 



RcKistralion and Orientation of 
New StudenU 

Registration of Old Students . 



Monday, September 13 
to Wedneffdny^ Sf-ptcmbcr 15 

Tuesday, ScpU-mbcr 14 
and Wednesday, SeptemlK-r 15 



Opening Aflsomhly, uU students , 

Classes begin at 8;(K) A.M. 

Last day for changes in registration 

ThiinksgivinK Day 

Chriatmas vacotion begins 4:10 P.M. 

Chrisimoa vacation enda 8:()0 A.M. 

Final examinations begin . 

First semester closer 



Wednesday, Sc-ptemlK;r 15 
Thursday, September 16 
. Saturday, ScpU'mber2o 
Thuraday, November 25 
Friday^ December 17 
Wednesday, January 5 
Thursday, January 27 
Saturday, January 29 



Sccond8Cinc«teropons.Claa8esbcgin8.-00A.M.Tue«lay, Fobniary 



Last day for changes in registration 
Washington's Birthday 
Spring vacation begins 4:10 P.M. 
Spring vacation ends 8:00 A.M, 

Founder's Day • - ■ ' 

Annual May Fete . 

Final examinations begin 

Alumnae Day 

Baccalaureate Service . 

Ninety-first Annual Commenecment 

1944-45 

First semester opens 

Opening Assembly - 

Christmas vacation begins 4:10 P.M. 

Second semester opens 

Nincty-.-wcond Annual Commencement 



Saturday, February 12 
Tuesday, February 22 
Friday, March 24 
Wednesday, April 5 
Thursday, May U 
Saturday, May 20 
Wednesday, May 31 
Saturday, June 3 
Sunday, June 4 
. Sunday, June 4 

Monday, September U 

WWne-sday, Scptcmt)er 13 

Friday, December 15 

Tuesday, January 30 

Sunday, June 3 
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Clwts of i94S 

Mount CarroU 
S. C. CAurBKLL . Mount Carroll 
Mrs. Kdwis Kwaut Aodhbt, Chicago 
LiLACB U* Baknkjj . , Cbicoco 



CUiaa of 19/4 

.1. U. MiLRa . . Mount Carroll 
Aauo.n J. Bhuhbau<iei . Cbicflgo 
Maatha <jKiit^N Sawy^u 

Ami Arbor, Michigan 

DON'ALD L. HUEKU Fftf JKirt 

Miw. CuARLEtiS. Clauk Chicnjjo 



Cia«« of t94S 

JoHr< F. Moulds Chicago 

William E. Goodman Chic?igo 

NoHftia L. TiEBETTs . New York 
Natilanirl Mllks . Mount Carroll 
N. C. Plimpton . . Chicago 
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Atidit Finance and Inpeitmenl 
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Nathaniel Miles 

N, C, Plimpton 



Mns. E. E. AuBRET^ Ch. 

S- C Campbell 

J. H. Miuss 



> 



Buildings and Grounds 

Nathaniel MilevS, Ch. 

Donald L. Biu:ed 

Mbs. R. a. Sawyer 



ImtLrttction 
A. J. Bbdmbauqh, CK 

NORRO L, TlBBETTB 

Mrs. E* E. Aubhet 



^ 



Resouru* and Dnehpffient 

Donald L. Bkred* Ch. 

WiLLiAU E, Goodman 

Mrs, Cetarlea S. Clark 



April 17. 1&43 

Mount CdttoU 



DaUi of Beard Mielinys, 194S 

July 17. 1943 
Ckktue 

s 



November 27, 1943 



FACULTY 



Albin Carl Bno, A.B., Litt. D,, PreBidpnt. 

A B NorttiUnd CoHfrf , lfll7; t>>ll<Tr« ot Mtwlon* md niilir O.llw. IftlT-lB; Gr»du»t« 
Ht.Kiv UnivBrtUy of ChkMto. IW.vWt Ijit-IX, NoriUmd CVIke*-. IMI; trtv»l *ftd tWi^Jy 
In riimw i'lmmer IftlT: [*rlnrip»I, 5*ri Jtyli Middle B^hr^^t. Hoki. Ahhwri. Cblft*. JWl-lA; 
Pr..f*«oVD* ICducdli'jrj. NorthUudCollM^. l027.L!M: r.-M w-jrk. iliiil,. IVZi-l^i fittttUiy. 
H«l«i<«Ji f'iduttllon A«i»oelftUon, 1025-31- U&ivefwiy of Ch!c»it'j Pre«, IW2-M. Prt«- 

V BkthHostk'ptbk, PflB., Vice-Premflf^nt, I^Ristrar. 

Rummer, IIM l< Oriiltal* iludent. UnWrnulj^ of Chie«o. «unjm«. 1610. ti^l tKfl^rwk 
r>T(4w Eur<ii«^«.> Humintr School. niir«u of Univtmily Trt«l. 1923; l^veof mWsM, 
l£v20^ for fiurui»«n lr.v<l; Ortidttlt d'«iW.Hl* frr^n Hj* »w^«™. P»r«. for (jar 

riti*TirTai*L9» lOZfl-'Ml- Atilna Deui. 1030^1: Dmd, 163-34; ftwimrw. 19W-36; 



'j^ Mahguerite E. Schuleh, A.m., Dnan of StudontH. 



« — i-P.-^ iiun 1011 10*2 T«fceb*r « Kn^luih ^nfl »xwwni autwqt. 

lZ5riJiiJSHlti'chii*p. it^-ii: Fr«^ «w-« f^»«^ 1W2.. 




<^Gladts Gildeuoy Scott, G.S.M., Voice. p.^,. s«d.j c»<bi«, 

VU.U, 6r»rrfc Con'R'^»^=te'"*,TJ; H^SSK lfrW-3<: Koiipf«r Btodio, CUeMo. l&SWO- 
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FRANCES SIIIMER COLLEGE 



Edith Bklt., Art. 



1011-1 




it AX^iumboer. 1032; Fnuicw Sblm« C«ll^*. lOSS-^ 



g' liLENDON A. KnEALE, Aft. 

rwiSc?^ftt\ma A.. MLlwauiM. WUconain. 103W01 h«nc« hhm.er Colk«e. 1W0-. 
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Maurice Lovejov, A.M., Physics, Chemistry. 

n o i,™^^„r Tn.titui* of Techrioloay. 1027: A.M. IfniMtwity of C>iicB<o, )WQ; CliWnlil, 



;fo Clarence A, Millspauqh, A,B-, English. 

Instructor 

n LOTTIK B. SUMN'ER, Ph.B., Homc Economics, Dietitian. 

V _, ^ ,,_, t... _i /^ki-.-„ i<n^- lnri;«n» Iliviv^rBity, Suinriier. 1017; B 





3(J; Fnu»«» Saimer CoU*iw* IWO— 

, ^ Mahv Weyer Nutt, M,A., History. -.urn 1,1. u^ 

JoTSuminer. Ift*!. FranW Stinwr Collew, IMO— - 

1 3 J \NE B. Eby, B,S.» Piano. , .. v * 

41; Franeca Shimw CoUci*, 19*1—. 

) 4- DOX.U.D F, Wausym, Pu.r>., History. „ - ., r *tin«e- 

i5" Alice E. Whitcomb, M.A., Spanish, French. „ ,^„h, 

"oW?r,ity. ll>34rfel«!y wd Ir.vtJ i» M«i;o. 11137; <i"''VfiV ^hid IMMa; U»n=« 



AND PREP/fk^rOkY SCffOOi 11 



r-i«.i^^ti 8ure.ii*T.. lOaO, 1V40; North wwl^rr. t'j.lvcnjl^. Uiimmtt. I'J 1. InrtrwUjf, 
MkhilciJJ. IwS^li V«r«ill«. IiKliaB*. IWM2: Frmoc- 6biiB«r CoUw. JM*-- 

.-} 4vn[i. II. HoWKit, M.A., Hrx'pch anri Drnma. 

iVi^ aSLuhI in lnU;fpt«UUon. KbnhwMlam SeliOol of 8t»«h. mM2 »n'l Rt,m/MT. 
Wi'A Kr«w» Hhiiriw CoUec*. 1042—. 

i/i \fAHY Bowling, M. M., Pirino. 

Hhiinor CoUoit". 10«— . 

if RfiBKUTS. BuitcjKss, M.A., Librarian. , ^ v .,.« 

fe^rs-lf 'K,;;r.".x:^ u"^-??;, ^-^^'l^^ "^is; '£.-■ cw. .«^. 

i ■/ MtiuoHiE MuPFi-Y, M.A., Physical Edueation. 

f J^rrd'«'T."«r„"cST. J^*rmi^?Si^ .^r^™ shi„„ c*... mi-. 



STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 

194a-44 

Miu WKiTCoyp. Rrt^^KO MKt. Scot*. D»- Wami«>- 
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ADMINISTRATION 



Alwin C. Bro 
A. Betm Hosietter 
Ruby Baxter 
Robert Bitrgess 
N. C. Plimpton 
Mrs. KuiiM Brock 
Mrs. Lottie Sumntr 
Mrs. Rthel Wilmot 
Mrs* Margaret Carr 
Mary D. Miles 
Mrs. I-aura B. (Jrav 
Hugh Wilson 



Prtsidem 

yue-PnjSfffn/, Hfgistrar 

Director of the Ijiwcr Division 

Liiftarian 

Jjiii/arif Trfajurer 

Head fiotiseheper 

Dietitian 

Direrfor of Student Health Service 

Secretary to the Presidem 

/iccouutam 

. Hookstore iUana^er 

Superintendent of Htiiidittxs and (trotinds 



STUDENT PERSONNEL 

Marguerite E. ScHULER . Dean of Students 

Be'itye Snoop .... Counselor of fVest Hail 

Mrs. David GusTAFSorf Counselor oj MeKee Ihlf 

Mrs. Edith Brock Counselor of Hathaway Uali 

Mrs. Mabel Rannells . Counselor oJ Bennett Hall 

DICKERSON ART COMMISSION 

WjLLtAM Y,. Goodman, Chairman 
Edith Bell Blendon Kneale 

IlEEN B. CAMPRELt. JaNET SiIAW 

\, Beth Hostetter Ann Brainard 

Elizabeth Moeller^ Honorary Member 



COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVES 



David GusTAfsor* 
Mt, Carroll, III. 



Mrs. W. L. Rayner 

(Roberta I-xland) 
5155 Morse Avenue 
Skokie, Itlinois 



Mrs. a. \V. McGreoor 

(Myra Jones) 
1910 B, Avenue, N. E. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Chka$o Office, 09 H'. iVashin^ton St. 

Telephone Central 6S7S 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

Onn hf^nrH inurli ahotit the imp<jr»nriro of i-ducutiotv to the iiwlivjd- 
I j/(,t vory litllo about Iho importanf;*? of the imliviftual lo (yJuoft- 
.■ ' ill ilir^jy* (layH. Yfll ecwh Btudent who seuks preparation tK-yon*! 
hat of Uie pH^jlic school muHl obviou.Hty have Homt hofK% no rnftlt/;r 
Lw remote, tlmt her specific intolU-ctUfil iicodfl will n'p('iv« that 
• livitiual attention whicli is nn indiviniblf part of a trur; fdiKration. 
KvtTV Htudont choriflheH, citln^r w^«retly or openly, the nmbitton t/> 
sitiflfy heracir and hnr perwinaliiy tbrottnh tc^'mng KatiRf(u:tory 
nnHWcn* to tlin rnfiny wliy^s of life. 

That Uio institution of limited enrnllmnnt is ideally fitt^id to wjrve 
.1 : nurptJHe IH plain. Hern, where the eonfltnnt compa^iHoa^ ba«cd 
,u«.n irif^re fti?^ »re hieking, the Htudent iH efieouragnd to center her 
Jiriiil intellectual and ernotionftl life in a Kroup of rnodeftt mte 
in ivhich Hhe ran form tnie friendnhips. In thin Kronp t^'m-hor and 
"indent are not at remote polea soeinlly, intrlleetually or emolionally; 
but are commies sharing the daily (-xixmirnce of living. 

The Htutlent'fl true growth cannot be rnfaflured in t^^rrm of the 
.iKP of the institution Hhf \h altendinf?, nor in terms of addition* to 
, Unt and endowment and new buiklinKH. Thefif; thrn«B, good and 
u!Uiry a« they am. arr but superiicial uuli.at.ons of an efTort to 
nnuMh the brfll meann for intellretual and soirituaUrowth of Jt)j 
.maonl.s. Heal |.rr»greH« can be mcoftured only by the .ucee»« and 
^^fowtb of the individual student. 

Adcqualely provided with the phymcal eriuipme.it ncee^ry to 
livinK oomforlably and learning reacjily, Franee. Shimr^r Collnge 
nXi« rHpeuk in tenuH of the individual studenfH educational 
S Tbe^mis to make education real and vilalto each Btudent; 
Tkeep chLWS of such modent Kize that the indmdual'e deman^ 
Ir^d oTunoxpr^s^^ will be the teaeber'H firnt eoneem. Ba«»cally 
thereb no other oxcuhc for either teaching or education. 

To thiB end Frances Rhimer hiL«5 provided a sound c;>rrieulnm 
h^ u xni X iXral Arts ideal, with KUflicient Fine Art« ^.^rk to 
p^de^ull iuUeU emotionally for H.af-xp..3[. J»^- *-« :^^^^^^^ 
U stimulated both intellectually and emotionaUyb^^^^^^ 
into contact daily with the world of knowledge and of the arui. 
A well-rounded personality is the aim of the sensible student and 

emotional ealiefaction, and epintual growlli. 

/J 
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FRANCES SHJMER COLLEGE 



Specifically, then the odurational objr^ctivc at Frances Shimer i.^ 
the cultivation of socially effective pcrsoimlitira. As the individual 
tjci^onality is the most iniix^rtant factor in the building of a better 
future, Frances Shiraor regardH \{s cultivation a« the hiftlicHt possible 
conception of etUication. To this cjid it bonds its resources: physical, 
educational, cultural, and epiritual. It seeks to diKcover in ita 
students, not cold intellectual genius alone, but those socially deair- 
kblc intellectual traits and artiatic abilities which, wholnsomf^ly 
nurtured, make lives happier through brioKinj^ them to grealet 
usefulness, both to thcms^^lvc^ and to those about them. 



HISTORY 



Ninety years ago, when American education was atill dea^ed 
primarily for men, Fninces Ann Wood received a call to establish a 
school m the modest-sized Illinois community of Mount Carroll, 
With Mi?s Cioderella Gregory she left her home in New York SLito 
and on May U, 1S53, the two young pioneers in the education of 
women opened the Mount Carroll Seminary, 

Frances Wood, later Mrs. Frances Wood Shimer, administered 
the Seminary herself for forty-three years, Miss Gregory havrnp 
resigned in 1870. In 1896, by her own wish, Mrs. Shimer tran.ffcrrt;-<J 
control to a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of fifteen mpmb<.Ts 
representing the University of Chicago, the Alummie of the Semmarj', 
and the citizens of Mount Carrol!. 

The chartered name of the institution became at this time The 
Frances Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago, and the 
friendlv relationship with the University implied by this name, as 
well as'the representation of the University on the Board of Inisteea. 
remains to the present day. 

lliat the Academy did receive outstanding representation from tbe 
Urn verity during this early period may be judged from the nam^ ot 
some of its first Board of Trustees, which mclnded such leadmg 
educational figures as William Ravney Harper, Thomas W. God- 
speed, Henrv A. Rust, Alonzo K. Parker Frank J. Mdler, and 
Uthan A. CrandaU. In the years that followed, progressive edu- 
cational policies were inaugurated from time to time. Ihesc >eanfi 
were, in asense, the critical, formative years in the co lege a growt^, 
and Its successful emergence from them points to the qualitj oi 
its leadership. 

In these years also the college began rebuilding on a much lar^r 
scale. The original Seminary buildmgs having burned, the presem 
quadrangle was laid out, providing ample room for buUdmgexpansion. 
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The in»titutinn was one of the first to undertake the junior Cfjlk-Rt 
hn antl Kf^dimtcd itfi firet jimior college class flu early as 1909, 
h-'ntt before the juaiorcolleKf? had won tho popular acceptance which 
't hiis now. !n 1931. tlie boruO of trust/^^s forrnnlly autborijscd 
'] use of tht'! name Frances Shimer Junior Coilr^ge and rn.-pamtory 
yclio<'* and approved also the idea of makinK the four-year junior ' 
col!egfl the chief unit of academic organization. 

ljw>n the niiircmcnt of Mpb, Bhirnf-r, William Purkrrr MeKee 

nf Minneaiwlis wai* called to U prenidt-nt. During hiH Ihirty- 

I .rf-e vear administration, the prrwnt complete plant wua buiU 

l^d moBt of the equipment a^^Q^rcd Ife bc;earnc Pr^id^^t 

Vmeritus in 1930 until hirt death m 1033. Hoyd Cleveland Wilcox. 

1 Xo became president upon Dr. McKee'« retirement, rctirr^d in lOJo. 

DnrinE his administration the college made many advances in 

educational policy. In lO^iO, lUyrnond B. Culver became pnr^dent 

and served most ably until he rePiRned becau.;^ o ill health in K-bru- 

T^mf^. In the interim between Dr. Wdcox's and Dr. Culver's 

incumbency, and again during the year between Dr. Culvers death 

2,d M^ B^'« ap^intment. A. Beth Ha.tett^r, onnerly d..n and 

^w vice-president, acted a.«^ pre^nidcnt. In the all of 1939, Alb n 

C B^T^e to the pit^idency from his work with the Umvennty 

of Chicago Press, 




LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Mount Carroll, a town of 2,000 people, situated in northweatem 
Illinois, ten miW from the Mississippi Uiver, is ftttmclively located 
among picturesqup hiils. The iH'i(3;hbi>rliooiJ is justly oelubrated (or 
its beauty an<i bealtlvfulness. The canyons formcti by the erosion 
of the Waukarusa River are the scene of muny pienie^ and outings 
and the objective of many hikes and camping exfw^tiitions. Mount 
Carroll is the county scat of Carroll County, und is excluHJvelv a 
place of residence. The absence of mines, factories, or great intlus* 
trial enterprises makes the conmiunity an ideal one for an cducattonul 
institution of this type. 

Mount CarrtVll is on the Omaha Division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway, one hundred and twenty-ciKhl 
miles west of Chicago. It is accessible^ also, by autoniobilo over 
Federal Highway 52 and SUvte Hipliwtiys G4, 72, 78 and 88, by which 
excellent connections over paved roads are made with the Lincoln 
Highway and other great thoroughfares. Paved highways lead to 
urban centers in five different directions. 

Frances Shituor College has tlie advantage of eighty-eight years 
of historj'j experience, and traditions; yet ita equipment ia entirely 
modern, having been rebuilt and enlarged since 1903. The plant 
consists of twelve buildings, solidly constructed of brick and stone, 
heated by steam from a central plant, and furnished with modem 
conveniences. The architecture is colonial. Each building was 
erected and equipped for the purpose it serves in the educational 
program of the institution. Adequate fire protection is secured 
by atandpipes with hose connections on each floor and by fire escapes 
on every building where students reside. 

DEARBORN HALL 

(1903) 

This buiMing for instrumental and vocal music is named for 
Mrs, Isabel Dearborn Hazzen, formerly head of the Department of 
Music for over twenty years. It contains large, attractively fur- 
nished teaching studios and eighteen well-lighted and ventilated 
practice rooms. 

HATHAWAY HALL 

(im)5) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mrs, Mary L. Hathaway Corbott, 
of the Class of 1869. a sister of Mrs. Hattie N. LePellcy, a fomicr 
Trustee of the School, who gave liberally toward the erection ond 
fumishinK of the building. The three floors contain rooms for forty- 
five people, baths, a common social room, with a large recreation 
room on the ground floor. 

16 



EQUIPMENT /7 

During the summer of 1939 Hatbawny Hall waa rpdocoratwi, new 
showers were iiddt'd in the bath room», and a ^tud^mt lounge waa 
r?<tal>lished on the ground Hoor. I'hc lounge on the finit floor, through 
ihe Roncrosity of MiBS ZcUa Corlx^tt, wba rcfumialtcd in memory" of 
iicr slater Mm Bertha Corbclt, Cln«»or 1916, 

WEST HALL 

(1906) 

West Hall is a well-equipped home for forty r>eoplc. On the 
cround floor ia a large, homelike common roomj with fireplace, that 
ts n favorite pathcrinK plnee for all etudcntfi. The art studios are 
on the upper floor. This dormitory waa completely redecorated in 

1930. 

METCALF HALL 
(1907) 

The building is named in honor of Mra. Sarah Metcalf, a life- 
loDK friend of the School, whose son, the late Dr. Henry S, Mfit^alf. 
was long president of the Board of TniBtees. Tlic School js indebted 
to the late Andrew Carnegie for a gift of SlO.OOO toward the crcctioD 

of this building. , . . «: l k 

Mctcalf Hall contains oflicea of admimstration, post office, bank, 
Eichool bookstore, cloakrooms, class rooms, and auditonum. Ihe 
auditorium is equipi>ed with stage and curtain On the ground 
floor 18 the Alumnae oflice, equipped with an addre*sograph, type- 
writers and files. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 
(1911) 

'■ • All buildings are heated from a central steam plant ^.^^cb maint^a^^^ 
an even prcssurr_of steam in the radiators in rooms and balls through- 
out the inBtitution. _ , ^,.:txtw4 «-ifh 
The laundry, which is aL^o in the buddmg, is equipped with 

modern laundry machinery. 

THE INFIRMARY 

(1913) 

This building affords excellent equipment for te ^^^^''^^^ 
in case of illness The building contains a n"^,^i^"^^°Sf J'-VL « 
t^wo'^mpIcK^quippcd. well-light.d -P\ventda^J|rd. w^^^^ 
capacity of ten beds, bathrooms, two private rooms, and a kitcnen 
ette. A trained nurse is in constant residence. 
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FRANCES SlilMEH COLLEGE 



SCll^NCK llALIi 
(1014) 

Solrncri Hrill prnvulrH cxifiUonl fuoililiof* for Iho W(vrk in uririK-,. 
Tiu' nr»t (Utnr t-onlJiiuH liirK<s tlii)iMiiKlit.V Hiuiji|HMi, iiiu<lri-n kU,, 

ftUvrit'n for ili'i work in ilo "(if mMnnt-r. On tlip wormui llm^r iir,- 

(liP pliVHirH. uliPiiiiwtry, iiiut UinloKy luhanitorii'H, witii nil m-WH^r) 
iiiuilcrn JippliJttMM-H, wiul a cunimoditmB, wrtl-apiHnnlotI tmiw Uf 
matli*'ninlii'B. 

Wn.LIAM I'AlUvKU MrKKK HAf.h 

WiUiatii Piirkor NtrKrr Mull, l>niH liy fundM *Mni1riliiilcMl !)>• Ilir 
IVniiinf Htmni nf I'Mufiilidn.of nni ihtwmmI liri<*k wiOi hIoih' triinniink<. 
in fimr nloripw h\^\i- 'I'^n' Kf^'^md Moor coiUiiini* Mio nt'iilrfihliriiriK. 
room which wfi» onlinOy rt^comlilionrc! nm! n-fniniBlicil in hKiS 
thn>iiKlv the RrurnM^ity of Mr. uihI Mrs. W. K. (JondoMiii, Vh\viiv,n 
The olhrr lloiirp luivo r* pwrlor Un iUr m«o of Hlinh-rilM, u puilr n| 
rooms for thi> Counwlor of the Hull, n kilHuMuHtr iimpi;* Imthrowm^ 
find rtXMUB fnr fiflv-Bix »Ui<hMilB nn.l lom-horB. Uim huiljhiin fiir- 
niRhrfl « \mm for .-olIrKr KiriM, ni.d .i .lininK-n);;"" ^>r thn niiif. 
collrcn This buiMin^ ih nnnird for William I'arkrr MHut in 
honor of tho comploti<Mi of twenty-live yv.ar^ of m^rvicc lu* I tvmktil 

CAMTUKMi LIHUAKY 
(1025) 

C'nnM)lM^l» Momorial Library wn« muUrti by ftimJH f^n';;'^';' '^ 
imrl by Mr. OcorKt-' 0. (.^nmuWll and Mr S J. t-;"'1'H''V 't 
Unnrd of TniRlrra. imd hy M hh Jrwiip M. ( !itn|)hrll, 07 Ilif 
?oult nrrin.M.l.a to tlH. la... S.Mu.lor Williruo McKin .y Un 
ft Kiri of *r),(XK> for lliiH buililiuK- It i" tuuiuMl in honor of Mr. m\ 
Mr«. UolM^rl. (^amplH'll Um fn«''"l" "f /^'V i"'**!;'*'**'*"- , 

In WM tin* Cnrnr«io C^irponilion of Nnw \4»rk iiinao iv m' 
of ^1 r.O(l for (hr c^'f^'i'al ivmliiiK rolUvlion of tlir library, ptirrlr' 
KMOK uuulr .v.r a thnr-yrnr jK^-iod. TIh^ .r|.n,>m.ra of i|. nm.n 

and UMO by Ihr nifl/of ^Ir. attd Mr«. H. J. Ca.npb^'t ■ . An alhi. r - 

aaid an ^-xhibii vasi^. waw iivMnll-d in tho DirkcTHon Arl Crallrry \%lH^ii 
ftprvinir«» tho nortli wintt of llu^ Upprr Moor. . . 

•IV rrronl, «r. fully in<l.x,Ml nn<l (iL-d in lire ''."-"'"R f"'^" ^ , 
Iho^ccoml lUmr h<.u-M-« the Cnrticgic Art hcI wln.O. ^vm rorr.uxl 



EQVIPMENT 19 

\\\'\\. Tliiw H4'l iiK'UulcF* I'Wl voluinnn r>n «rt nrirl rrOfil/^^l Miil>jf<'tn nrni 
IMXI plli'^ni*!*'*' rr'juoilnf'tiiiriH, 

()r»rri nhrlvt'rt in tin* \i\n\u vv\\<\'\\\^ joimm iiii4 hnwnirni Htrirkn cftr*" 
for tii'^ pnwnl roUriclion rif ll.fXKi voUimr-Hf Tilcfl of nrngnKirifiB, 
imru[iljl''ffl» govrrnm'^nt ilnnuniTitfl, nnd Imll^'liiiK. 'I'fio ('iitin* 
'•o!lr<'lion m woll (iiiialoKril \\\\i\ i\\rt\\\^\\ llir.' wirvic*'K nf \\w ID^rarinn 
n!nl f«i''il'yf '^''' TTHimiTPH of Ihr lifjrriry firr fli tt-ngUif^ni'd and 

Tln' Hii'.i''*'" MoinormI Cnllrolion ronHiHtirin nf oV4ir l.(XK) volumo« 
fVEM contrifnil.<'il by the luU* Mrw. IkhIk-I Df-nrliorii Hnr/m from 
lt)(' lil)riiry of her lumharK!, iIjc Inlr^ llr-nry Wilmiirili Miizwri, !*)!*« 
n Icricln^r in lliv rolls-giv Tin- lln/,w^h l^ddftwrrwrii ])royi(l('» f<jr Om' 
(Icvclopfui'iil of Uio collrc(/M)n. AiKJlhfT vnlunliln rulrhtion of book« 
itcoivrtl (liiriuK 1025 w/w Ihn rollwtion Kiv^n by Ntrj<. WinonnUmix^fi 
f^nwy'T, 71, of Liivf'oln, Nnbr^wkn. In XSUl Miki Jfjwir M. Cmnplwjll 
prettClilutl tinn Iniiidn-*! wlrMMnl volmnfji frejiii li'-r library. 

WINONA HUANril SAWVKH IIOUSK 

Winotia ikfinc'li Kriwyi-r llonw, ii roiiiinotlionn hornf* for thi> 
tin'flicifMit, w(w tbc (cift of Mrn. VVinorm linmHi Snwy^r, *)f tbo Clnw 
of 71. ll iH built of brick in Urn Colrxiird fltylo of nrcliitnetun? in 
Imnminy with the otbrr buil^lings of tbr group. 

OYMNAHUIM AND SWIMMlKtl I'OOl, 

{I02U) 
'Hu^ bitilrliTiK oontntriB on ibo firHt flwjr a lilc-linr.l ftwimmmg 
iXHit 00 X 2h Wi% «bowi'ii*, <lrrH«itnc rooms, (iryirig-rrK)m. lockcra, 
toilcU, nnd Tno(i(^rn fnoiliti.^a for thrrt^filt ration find pt^-nitwition of 
liir wator in tb'* ^Htol , yr f .i ii:»»»»r 

On the npi>rr door nre Dio Kymn"«'""b*-^^'^ "^*"* "' ^'"^ , i l 
of riivHiHil I'lMiiraLiou, rxan.inulion n>«ni«. rf|iJipinrnt nnd d.mk 
rooms, wilh uddilionnl *«bowrTH, HrvFi^inK-rontn^ iin- tock^-r. Jhn 

■Ul tviv's of KvnvnMMii! work. At t,».r> ^^nifb ond of Ihc rtx>m m an 

racHlrrn *.yMv.n of tiKbtinn. Adrcju.»U^^ pruvi-^.on .« thus r.mrl.. for 
llio work of tiio l>partm(?nt of H|)occb and ])nuna. 

llENNK'rr TIAIX 

r.Ton.lilion.Ht (.nrl r.f.nnish.nl tbn>t.ghj. K^norr>u« K^^V/l nV S 
of Myrlio HUrvonn lirnnott. Cb.«» of 18S(), for ^/"""J^^ l^.^^ ' ' ^^ 

IhrJn B.iiU-8 arr.Mnrno.i«linR four Hludrnt. ...noh a ««\» •-" .^'J^^^ 
nml Ihr l>»n'» iMMrtn.rnt. Upper flcH*r« contmn Htnawit rooin« san 
bathn for forty-four ntudrnt*. 



STUDENT LIFE 



RELIGIOUS 

Abundant opportunity to participate in reliijiouR activities isopoo 
to students at Fnmces Sluimsr. The Christian Service LenRiu- 
sponsors student religious movements and meetings of every kind. 
Discussion groups meet on the ciimpuft on Sunday mornings un.J 
there are services in the churches of the town. 

Tuesday morning chapel services are ^ivcn to worship. The 
Sunday evening vespers service brings to the college local and 
visiting clergymen or speakers on religious-cultura! topics. ^ Studenu 
are encouraged to attend the church of their own denomination on 
Sundays. The Christian Scr\'icc League is inter-denominationQl; 
its aim is to promote the religious welfare of all students, and its 
activities and functions stress Christian ways of living and thouglit 
rather than denominational differencea. 

SOCIAL 

The educational aims subscribed to by the college include recopi. 
tiou of the idea that the whole life of the student is a unit. Undt-r 
these circumstances the extra-curricular activities become secomi 
in importance only to the program of the curriculum boeial tram- 
ine is a part of coUege education. Both residential house life and 
student organizations and activities offer valuable training in social 
co-operatton and in creative use of leisure. 

The social atmosphere of the college is wholesomely democratic 
Even^ student is expected to use and develop for the whole group 
whatever social gifts alic may possess. Appropriate dress, " P Pf^'ng 
manner, poise, graciousnoss, entertaming ^«J^^'^^^^;''°^|^^'^^^^^^^ 
appear at ease before an audience, are as much a part of the bhiiaer 
social ideal aa are scholastic attainments. , ^ . ',.^ ^u„ 

With the assistance of class counselors the students gi^e daa 
parties, dances, bazaars, teas, lawn fct^s, concerts, ^"""^ iKil^l 
toy p an menis, arrange decorations, devi^ costumes and stege 
nroDertic^ A senes of formal dinners sponsored by student organ- 
ffi^ provides opportunity for each g.roup to enterUun the student 
body and faculty/ ind to introduce visitot^ and ^ffjf-J^^* 
fonnal dances and two informal dances are ^^^<^^J^'^^^ *^\ JfJ^ 
The college sponsora a program of week-end ^f ^^^t;f« P^f^l^^^ 
ent^rtaini^ent and social occasions throughout the ^^c*^^^^'^ >/^': 
XleTident. reside in hall, according to their -f^^^"^ .?7^t^^^^^ 
class at table they sit with members of other classes and with facu > 
Xb^r.. Table groups arc disbanded ««^,7,^^^t"tf^,n^^^^^^^ 
so tbat each Shimer student, in the course of _the ^^^ool car f^^^^^^ 
a maximum numl>or of plea-^nt social ^^^l^^'^^^^^^^ J^^^^^ !^^';' 
and faculty members outside her immediate residential group. 
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RECREATION £/ 

Kacli residence haU provides social rooms and parlore in which the 
^ui'iiit life of the huuBC K''f>i'P wi» ^>*' developed and can include the 
nroiK^r nntcrtainment of giiestfi. Thus every impect of imxlure sodal 
lift iH reHecttd within the college community, and every student lb 
("imhlcd to share in the soeiiil (.'xpcricQCcs coiuinon to educated people. 

CULTURAL 

The college sponscjrs n progranri of concerlfl, lectvires, recitals, and 
,, inferences throtigliout the academic year. _ These occwiions brinf? 
la the colle(te and the comrminily outstanding figures in education, 
the arts, religion, and public hfe. Forrutd prcKcntations in Metcalf 
Uiill or the auditorium of the gymnafiium are followed by Bmaller 
informal group discussions in the student lounge of West Hall, or 

in other colleK^: rooms. 

Frances Bhirner is close to the larger cultural resources of Chicago. 
Collcgi'-sponsored trips, under faculty supervigion, enable Htudcnta 
to visit Chicago's museums, see current play», attend concert* by the 
Svmohony Orchestra, or be present at events ol interest to a BpeoCc 
group, such as the Horse Show, attended each year by members of 
Boots' and Saddle, the riding club. 

Frances Shimer lina for many years, however, pnded itficU upon 
the creative activity within the college, denoting the cultumi re- 
w>urcefulnef;s of its studenla. It haa consihU-ntly encouraged the 
creative instinct in whatever direction the studcntj^ chose to turn; 
the theater, music, painting and drawing, and creative wntmg have 
been liberally encouraged by the coUcge adminifitrution, which in 
turn has bc^n rewarded by the unusual quality of the students 
response. 

RECREATION AND PHYSICAL WELFARE 

Few institutions are equipped to offer 60 coinpletfi a rccreationfl] 
Dro^iHs Frances Shiver In addition to the cultural resources 
C^crUl.Xady mentioned, the college ma,nta«ns physical 
education eqmpment which is both modem and 'dc«l. 

The Kymnasium is new and entirely adequate. It houses a luii 
m^edpS floor with a standard basket-ball cour^adaptab^^^ 
variety of other indoor games such as volley ''all, iwioor ba^ba"' 
badminton. It is used abo by dancmg cla.sses, and for roller skating. 
It provides, in addition, the tile swimming iT'-hft ^^i ^l\ 
locker and dressing rooms. Shuffle board and table tennis have 

special room in the basement of Ha *"^™y "f^, the colleae adjoins 
A nine hole golf course, the private PWpf^rtj of the «°"^f '^^^'^ 
the south end^f the quadrangle. A PW' °K f^'d aloj ^g« 
Bide of the gymnasium provides space fo^ ^oy;^^>^„ '^^ 
Tennis courtslie at the north-east comer of the quadrangle. 
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Campus conditions havn been (iesigned to Bafegunrd the health of 
students. All etudcnta have physieiil oxniniiiutions onj^ntcritiR 



records of weight, posture, md other physieal data are kept; ami 
the work in physical education is pUinnod for the mdividual stmir-nl 
on the basis of these records. 

The resident nurse in charge of the infinnarj' carries^ on an educa- 
tional program in the maintenance of good health. She is on duty 
at all times in the fully cquipiVHl infirinao', and is uvaslublo to sin- 
dents day and night. When the attentions of a physician are neces- 
sary appointments are made by the nurse and the student asaunics 
the expense, 

SUMMER WORKSHOP 

Each sunmier the Fine Arts Workshop gives a select group of 
junior college age young men and womtjn six weeks of excellent 
practical exwrience in one or mon; fields. A summer theatre giving 
five plays pnblicly ofTen* ample opportunity to develop dramfitip 
talent Also available are crt^ative writing, painlmg and drawing, 
choral singing, dancing, and piano anil yoiee.^ All groups give ow 
or mor« public exhibitions of their work during the session Ihe 
day's program provides that mominp shall be spent in whatever 
activities the student selects, afternoons in i-eercations, the college s 
sports equipment being available txi the workshop members Ihj 
colleec i^ues a special folder on the workshop, describing all work 
done; entrance rceiuiremcnts, instructional staff, and the season.. 

program. * in4o 

The workshop will not be in session m IM^A. 




STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Bf'licving that direction may be given in the worthy nm of 
ipiaurc and tliat students ahould b« given an opportunity to effect 
Lcia! contiicta in groups voluntarily organized U) purnur; common 
intcrx^ta, club life is encouraged. Mcml^rghip, though not com- 
pulsory, IB strongly urged. 

STUDENT-FACULTY COUNCIL 

Students arc governed by the Student-Faculty Council, as a body of 
«ix fitudcnta and Ihroc fr^ully mcmbcrB fleeted by v/ito of the 
«hidentii, with one faculty meml>er appoinUrd by tht^ Presirk'nt. fhc 
ZuD acts Ofl a fonim for debate of quKstiouM of p^.hey and conduct 
Sf student affairs, and action taken by it is final m all student mattere 
except those handled by the Dean. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE LEAGUE 

This organization sponsors discussioB groups, encourages social 
life a nonRt^cstudenU, takes charge of ve.per8and chapel eemce« 
ocSally, and seeks in various ways to Bfmulate religiouB mterest 
and interest in philanthropic work )n the world. 

THE RECORD 

Francff Skimfr Record is a student publication issued four times 
. voL Its m™ is to give students experience in expressing 
the^^Ilves e^ rSeaK^ and pleasingly in writing, and to afford 
J^'i^ityTor'iho pu^Ucat J of worth-.;!. le V^l^^^^^^ ^ 

Iho oOiwrB in the task of editing and managmg the pubhcation, 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose Is to arouse ^-^^.^^S.^ante^^^ 
Bltcs^ing the enjoyment of. pod. an^^ ^j^P 

imer.clas3 hockey g*"^\°?, F'^^^f "°>l?ride fiv^andten-mi 



meets. 
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ART CLUB 

The Art Club has a two-fold purpose. It is orRanizcil to co- 
operate witii the Commission of the Dickcrson Art Gallery in iht' 
procuring and arrimsing of exhibits ntid in stiimilatinR amnng 
sUuioQts interest in the aims and activities of the gallcrj'. In the 
monthly meetings of the club attention ia dirccte<l by proKruma and 
informal talks to contcmpi^rary art. The club mcmbcrB are occaaion- 
ally invited to the homes of art collectors or the studios of profcsisional 
artists. Journeys to art centers within a one hundred and fifty 
mile radius are made annually. The Art Club take.^ direct respoasU 
bility for teas and cofTces given at current art exhibit*! and for visiting 
artists. Valuable social training as well as artistic is thereby received. 

The second purpose of the club is to develop skills which should 
be productive of joy in school life and give resources within, which 
enable the student to make worthy and happy use of leisure. The 
special club room maintained by the Art Club goes far in makiag 
possible the opportunity for any student to pursue a worthwhile 
craft or hobby. Equipment for printing, wood carving, modeling, 
and numerous other useful and beautiful crafts is available for 
student use in this room. 

The club is open to students of Art History, Graphic Arts, aod 
to a limited number of students interested in art but not enrolled in 
art courses, 

DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an organization open to 
all students. Tr>--outs are held early in the fall under the super- 
vision of the dramatic director. The club gives two major produc- 
tions during the vear. Its members appear m the casts for tlie 
Christmas and Easter festivals as well. There is a general monthlv 
business meeting followed by a program. The club sponsors siJOCial 
trips to Chicago and other nearby cities to visit the theatres and 
art centers. The club seeks to promote appreciation of the best 
in drama, and to ofler an outlet for expression in the creative arb 
of the theatre. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB 

This organization, which is open to all students enrolled in the 
junior college, has as its aims the development of an undetst^ndiDg 
of international affairs and an appreciation of the cu.stoms, achic^t 
ments, and aspirations of the various peoples of the world, iw 
activities include regular monthly mcetmgs, the 0P*^^^J»^r^°' ^ 
international news bulletin board, the sponsorship of ^J'-^.^Pf^^.S 
and attendance at international relations conferences held at omu 
colleges. 



STUDENT ORGANrA/JTIONS £5 

TRAVEL CLUB 

Studcnla who have traveled or art particularly iriU*reHtcd in 
trftvpling in foreign oountnea are invUtd to join the travel club. 
Talks by fftculty nn-mFxjre on fon-ign couiUricfi and the use of molion 
nictui^a mako interesting and varied meetings. 

BOOTS AND SADDLE CLUB 

This flub wfts orRftnizrd for young woinc-n interested in belU*r 
equitation. The club meets onex' a mdntb for a study of types of 
fHiddle horses and nationally known horHe» of the sliow ring. _ Sleigh 
ridcfl and haynick parties arc enjoyed when the weather permita. 

Each year the Boots and Saddle Club Kixjnsors two gymklianaa, 
two all night horseback trips to the rocky blulTn of the Mississippi, 
a formal banquet, and a trip to the int^jrnational Livestock 
ExpogitioQ in Chiciigo. 

CAMERA CLUB 

The Camera Club ia organized to afford a meana of self-expreBsion 
as well as entertainment, for interested etudenta. Both the teciinical 
and artistic phases of photography are studied, ^fhe school dark-^ 
room 19 available to its niemljerB many of whom develop and pnnt 
the pictures they snap. Throughout the year various contest* 
arc held to secure prints for the annual exhibit m the spring. 



ARTS P^T) CRAFTS CLUB 

This club waa organized for those who enjoy doing handwork 
in their leisure lime. Members have worked on vanoua pr^^J'^^ts m 
bend work, leather tooling, knittmg, and H^^^ ^^^^^'^^^t^h 
hand loom is available for students who wish to expenment mth 

weaving. 

PRO MUSICA 

This club is composed of a limited group of talented music 
student! who m^t on Uie second Sunday afternoon of the month for 
fc^neert given by members, followed by a bu^mess ^eeim^^^^^^ 
^.ciai hour. The organization acts as ^J^t o vjsiting m^cuns 

and endeavors to foster tl^? ;*>^'%°/ ^ood r^'f.cuU^ 
by try-out under the supervision of the Dearborn facuiiy. 
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PHI THETA KAPPA 



The Beta Sicnia cli.iptor of Phi Theta Knppa, Junior College 
SchoUi.tic Honorary Society, was installed in 1S>32 Memboplup 
in this society h Unutx><l to the upper ten percent of the sludent body 
of the Upper Division, 

DELTA PSI OMEGA 

The Nntionnl Honorary Dramatic Society Delta Psi OmcR^, 
Btnves to uphold a hiph standard in both Bcholastic and dramatic 
cnXvor by initiating into its momborship only those girls who 
have done out.standin| and eflici^nt work in playwntmg acting, or 
n^duc ton The connection with other chapters of tlio nationul 
■ society n^piros all dmimUic club tucmben. to greater ^^^ri^^^l u.d. 
fn he production of a higher typo of play at francos Shimar. 




ORGANIZATION 

The Junior ColleRf; lia.s grown out of a nr-i<\ in i\\f. Amenoan 
jypjitionnl plim for un institution which sluiU nio<;t the inU-ltcctual 
nnd social ncods of fltudenta who hiive complet«a th<:)r high bcJiooI 
work It huft Ix'conie increasingly apparent Uiut thcBC inU^Ucctiial 
^ r snciiil ncrdK more nearly corrcRjjond to thoso of the older hifih 
cphool croup than they do to IIk.s*^ of the proup who arc enKii^ed 
in the flpt'ciali^'d cournos of fitudy being pursued in the upper divi- 
«ir»n of coUego and university. During this junior college pcriwJ 
must be cultivated poeial sUbility and ability to deal mtelhgtntly 
with the problems of modern life. , , .» - i j 

The four ycnr junior college mceta the ncedfl of this enlarged 
ffroun of the last two years of high achool and the two year« irn- 
mediately following. The high school student m prepared for college m 
S^sencc of college facilities and the feeb>g of abrupt transition 
f om liKh Hchool iitrnosphere to that of the college is broken down. 
Sa Iv the Btudent in the college group ayordn the p.thdl. of ma^ 
« Son bemining inerea.'^ingly evident in the larger iDStitulions; Bhe 
eSratS^^^^ her individual needs and con^e- 

mientlv during the most formative years bhe hves in the preBcncc 
riDflueaccs which will best develop her aa a Bocal and mU-llectual 

^"Fmnc^s Shimcr entered the Junior c^^liege field in 1007 when 
there ve^ buU^f^^^ junior collegcB in the nat.on. For m.ny 
vcare the college students were felt to be qmU^ dtstmct from he 
J^re^aratorv Rclfoal group. Since 1930 the ^cml organization of tlie 
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otTorfi to tlKJSc stiulf^nts who wish to contlnnr thoir education in 
the uptx^r division of a university along some spcjciul liufi of stuily 
tiie academic prcpiiration neoclrd. On tho othrr hand those student.^ 
whose' intcrcsUs and aptitudes an* flearly di-fme<l in iniiHic, art, or 
sijeeeU rtre urged If enjoy the purstiit of ttiesc arts :\nd at the Hjitno 
timn acquire a culturiirbackprouml that will Ik* l>oth intcrcfltiiiK 
and useful to thorn. To such atudenU tho curriculum doscrilwd on 
page 38 is reconimcnded or one of the more strictly pre-profmonal 

^"^Since tho socoml vcar of the four year program is identical 
with the senior year of high school, particular care ia taken at that 
fioint to satisfy standard entrance requirements oi four year colleges 
and universitios. 

ADMISSION 
Application for admission ia made on a special application form 
which lb sent upon request. When accompanied by a regis- 
tration fee of twenty dollars for reservation of a room, the 
appUcatiOD Is officially recorded. This amount m Uter credited to 

the semester fee. . , ,,, , , . 

Entrance examinations are not required, although ccrtjiin 
psychological and pUiccnient tosUs are given at a tune near tbe 
bceinninE of the academic year. , i- / i .l 

Students will be admitted to full junior coUepo standing (dcvcnth 
erade) upon presentation of seven acceptable unit« completed in 
a high school accredited by tiie North Central Association of Gol^ 
leEC3 and t^condarj- Schools or by other recognized standarchz- 
n? acencies. Students will be admitted to full standing m the 
unior vear of the Junior College (equivalent to ^^ll^KoJre.hnum 
UE^n presentation of sixteen unite from a four-year high school or 
t^rvc^^nlrfVom a senior high school accredited by the above 
Mentioned accrediting agencies. .A unit m any subject rop^^^^^^^ 
the equivalent of five class mectmgs a week for a year of approw- 
mateh' thirtv-six weeks. Classification will l>e accorded when the 
SrifiedS of credits is presented. A candidate for admi^ion 
SS must furnish evidence of good rnoral character and honorable 
dismissed from the school last attended. 

GRADING SYSTEM 
The letters A to E are symbols used to indicate the degree of 
prr>eciency in any subject and may be interpreted as follows. 
A_StiDGrior C— Average 

B-ll?ve Average I>-Below average 

E— Failure 

The average or C group constitutes from 40 to 60 P«;«»«^^f;^; 
students in each Aim according to the judgnicnt of the 'nft™^wr 
who rgovemed in the distribution of grades ,d el^« «f^™";^ 
teD or Z>^ atudents by certain elastic maximum and mmmum 



ORGANIZATION 29 

pcrccntai^e limila ngrt-ed upon by the faculty. The Ifrtter D rep- 
rcw^nts thR pijssing Kraa«. 

Aa a r^'l*^r conditirm gradcfl ftrn not OfigJKQfHl by thn fjKjully. 
Whcrt; Hpccial comIiti(jnH previiil, lio\vev<^r, whifih urc not iSif rfnull 
of ti Hludnnt's iiiHlt^^ntifni to \\v.r fftuiiies, inwimplc-t^ work m;iy be 
made up witli the coiL^tcnt of the instnict<jr, A fltndent who rccoivoa 
(I (innl frxuiniriitlion pradc; of E in any subjoci. may rcqiiost ft lyrcond 
cxiiniination, providiiiK the averaRc gnwJc in tb:it ^iibjr^ct ir not 
icHS than C. Such an examination, however, must be taken not 
Ifl'tcr thun four weeks aft<ir the Ixiginning of the ensuing »<:inCHU;r, 
iind when taken may not rewilt in a final scnieet^r grade higher 

Siipplonv^nting the nnarking Byat^m is the gnuJe point syst/i-m, 
which ftcrvefi to set definite stiindardn of achieveincnt in Uixm» of 
amount and quaUty of work. Gra<ie poinU are aa^igncd in tJie 
following manner; 

A grade of A earns 3 gnuJe points for each ecmester hour of crf^riit. 

A Jtradc of B cams 2 grade point'i for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of C eam.s I grade point for each sfmcfiter hour of credit. 

A grade of DcamsO grade points for each .sptucsU^r hour of crf;dst. 

CHANGING AND DROPPING COUIiSES 

Students may not enter a course for credit after the dat« for 
changes in registration haa ps^ssed. A course dropped becausr. of 
failhTgi^de li the end of the Hr^t six weeks or thereafter will be 
recorded as a failure on the final semester report. . . . , ^ 

Pcn^^^on to change courses will l>e «™^<i,,^"^"*^ ^^'\*^':; .T 
weeS of each scraeHtcr. Application to the Registrar should U^. 
mad. fo a a^^^^^^ of Course card upon which r^na for the change 
HH^ Vequlml to 1^ stated. Only reasons of an educiitional character 

"'l/j^rTfexpittion of the first two weeks of each ..nu-Mer no 

at the close of the semester. Additionnl reports w.H bo sent upo 
request to parents at any time. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 
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IttboruUiry nnrl iiTicipr the BHporvii*ion of tlir inplnicU^r, the lahomtory 
ctinivalent of a c!mw [neotinjc for which pn-parHtion Iuih Ix^cn intwjf it 

three hoiire. ^ . . , . r 

CIhw hmjfB nre fifty minutes in length, A rivp-rrimii(fl intcrvat 
is alIowe<l for paflsing from one ehuw to nnnthnr, 

UI^XJUIUKMENTS FOR OUAf^rATION 

JUNIOR COLLEGE DU'LOAU 
The diplomti of KriuUmlion from the coUeRe in awjirdetl to Mudfnh 
who have eoinpieted a ininirrnim rrsiderife of one yrnr ni\t\ n mini- 
muni of (Vt minister h<nir^ of work in the tipiK-r diviaioii, four ui 
which shnll be in Piiysienl l-iduention. 

Six BerntHtor hours of KiiKh^h niitl six wnieFler hours in Social 
Scirnce in the vipixT Hivision an- r**f(tiire<l of nil cnnditiMcs for the 
Junior Colh-fte diploma. An a^lditionnl minimum of nix immestiT 
honrs of work miwl tx; prtv«<-nU'd from tlie science Rroui) or from Uh- 
moiiern lantpmRe gruiip. The rcmaiiiinK forty-lwo hours of the 
upwir division may l>e selected to meet the reqoirementH of thf 
in='tilution to wliieh the student vx]itxiH U> lrnir4rr, or in work 
adftpU'd to complete lier junior cftlleKO course. PliyHtcul Fylucalioii 
is prescrilx'd for nil Htudent*. IlyKiene is required for Phymral 
Education credit in the upper division. 

RECOMMENDATION TO COLLEGE 
For recommendation to colleRe or university the Btudent muil 
bflve an average of C for the two yenrw work m the upfK-r division. 
Prcferr^^d reci.mni*'ndntion is given to studenti) who rank in tb*- 
upper third of their class. 

flfCH SCHOOL CERT UlC ATE 
In view of the fuel thrit w>me fltu«U-ntK may wi«h to continuf 
thnir education at nnr^ther inslitulirm on finiPlnnK the work ol trio 
lower division a certificate i» awarded at that pfont to st^idcDt. 
who have cfrtnpleted a minimtim of one year of rcBidmre nn<J fl 
minimum of 04 .r-meMer h(M,r. or K high «:hooI unit* m the low.r 
division, (or a total of 15 high wlim-l umlfl). 

The 5ubjeet rerjuireruenti* for graduation ary rmw>d on the four 
year higli school currieuhun, and are an follows: two Kuhj^C' 
nur-nied for three yenn. each and two BtihjrctH purmied for t^ 
yr™ eacl.. three Bubjoct8 to l>e Rcleeted from the followm^ fi " 
^riC^gli.b, Fon-ign Language, Mnlhematies, Science, m 

^m SnuinU. of high school -'^ -^-^^.[^ *^r'';^ 
is 15. Phv.'^ical l!>lucation is reqmml. ^lve of JK*^**! "^^^ 
elective. 'The work of each lower division student is plarinjHi tj 
mf^t her special inlere^ls and needs, and her future? coIIcrc re 
qnirempnls. 
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SC^HOLAUHfUI'H AND AWAUD8 

Sthoiarthipt for Dau^hurs of Ministfrj 

Scholandiifw linvinK a vnluf of onf; h\in<\roA doUars pr y<«Hr an; 
ernnM t/> HnuichU'rp of minij«t''ni in ftctivr; .vjrvicf. Such stur>oU 

Sckolanhipj for Sludrnfs oj Superior Ahitiiy 

To rcoogniwj ami rt-wnnl Ii'ik'' wiholrwtit nn*! \¥'ryi\jiii\ ftfhiovr?- 
rncnl an'! f/j give ftwij'tfincf t') worthy HliHlentu u\ ahihly an'! tlft/:;- 
rninatiojj w]jr> cou!<l not otJHTwi*w? ntU-mJ coUr-Kc, Ihr^ tnj«W'ft iuive 
w»l aflido ft limi(i:^ri portion of tho in»titution'« anrnml mcomr- t/) fw 
u«'H for lliiJ* pnrp'/TM'. Thf nppiKtancfi taken Ihr; forni of rnent 
ftchflrvrshipn Jiii'I w-rviro w;hrilarBhip«. 

Mi-ril pcljr.larfhipfl arp avaiWibk* to \\\%h whooi Km/hjatrH who 
wc included in the upper tenth of their KradiiatiriK Hmm«. A 
utiidcnl will l>c cx[>r'ct4'fi Ui n\n\\\UuTi an ftviTUKP Krarl*" of B. faimre 
to mwintftin this Jivr-mRp «riyh' reHiJlt« in forfeitun- of tlif^ Krholar^h.p. 
Two ^'liolftrHhiiw arnotintinK to five hundred doUars mh may 
be KranUjd to new aludmit*! i.'nl/;rinK ihr- first year of colkxr fj'inior 
liitth whool VNir), nnyahlf on" h«ir.drH dollan^ ji^r yr-ar in th|> lower 
division and ono hundred fifty dollars p'-r y^rar u. th^r upper diviHton. 

Student Service Posiiions 

Varioua opportunities for »e]f-heJp ar<! available. The rnr^ 
remnn'mtivc Z\ Ica-t time-con.uninK "^.^^^^^'^^t^'",?,^^;^ 
Horv'icc in the dinin« room and in the (?nlt r;>^>m, the f;'>mprn- 
S fc r which amount, to $2W).0(J i>er year. 'I K-rr. are.iL^M^nt. 
Sh^in variouH d.,mrtmrnt* minh ^ mt«ic, Ubrary m firrnary 
plX^ral education. B^>oratory. Dean'. ofRee and rr...>d.nt oO^^ 

S provide fro^ sirK>.(K) to S2<)o.or) p.. y;;;r^Vx)\r?m^^^^ 

ta«ks often rKjuirinK lypinic Kki l,,i«iy from SI DO. W t/> ll.yJ.U«J per 



year. rh-jK-nding on the amount of time i'X\¥in*\t^. 

Honor Scholarships 

work of the lower dlvWon. 

The fhncr Seholarshipf 
The Senior Honor Schobr^hip w,« a«»rded in 1942 to Vrpm. 
King. 
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The Chicago Aiumnae Scholarship 

The three chapters of thcChioAgo Ahimnae Group each sprinj; rniso 
money for a schohii>hip which is awiirticrl to a senior who ha,s Jx'i.n 
outstanding in scholarnhip and in student activitiofl. The award was 
(^ivcn in 19;^8 to Patriria Ann Roche, Chicago, in 1939 to Rnrbaru 
Applcton, Ixjgansixirt, Indiana; in 1940 to WtAaw Montftj^ui.-, 
Chieago; and in 19-11 lo I'Uiianor Chrissinger, Chit-ago, and in iri|:i 
to Ruth ^\\\iX, Chiciigo. 

Thf ]essi€ Milfs Camphli Pnu 

The Jessie Miles Campbell Prize \va,s awardc<! in MM2 to 
Eleanor Chri^^ingcr for standing first in her einss in the Soplioinnr*- 
Testing Program. 



The lleen BuUis Campbell Prizf 

The flecn Bullis Campbell Prize is an annnal award for 
cxceUencc in the field of history. This prize was awarded in 1042 to 
Marv Lou Hintss. 



The James Spencer Dickerson Prize 

The James Spencer Dickerson Prize to the student who shows 
the greatest amount of progress in Art was awarded in 10-12 to 
Beverly Erickson. 



The Dramatic Club Prizes 

The Dramatic Club ofTera two annual awarda, one for excellence 
in acting, and one for excellence in st-aRC production. The namcB 
of the recipienU of these honors, as selected by a joint committee of 
faculty and Dramatic Chib members, are engraved on the sUycr 
plaque which hangs in the .si>ecch room. In 1942 the pn/c in acting 
was awarded to Dorothy Wagnitz and the prize for production was 
awarded to Janet McCormick. 



The Martha Barnhari Hoffman Prize 

The Martha Bamhart HofTman prize is given to the student 
who does the most outstanding work in interpretative reading 
was awarded in 1042 to Mao' !-<'>■'' Dramm. 
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J' TO Music a Awards 

Tlie honor of having h*T nniiie ongruvrd <in the Pro Mupjca 
gliifUl IB given cucli ycnr t't the most onl«tuntlirig nifjinlxjr of the 
club from cnch of iU tlirw; (icpiirtrneula; Piano, Voitcr, tind Ktring. 
1'lic liunor in Voicu wa-s divided in 1942 between Barbani Lynn and 
June Thomscn. 

Thf EHzaheth Ptrey Konrad Trophy 

The Eli/.abpth Percy Konrnd Trophy for Mcellencc in English 
waB presented in !02fl. Tlic nrirne of the ptiident in the gradimling 
class who doefl thr fx-Ht work in ICngliph for the year, as reooriimcndf;(l 
by R cotiimittec apptjinted for tho purpose, is engraved on a large 
silver cup, Eleanor Chnaaingcr won thL* trophy in 1942. 

Thf ktcord Priu 

The Frftnres Sliinrier It^-oord prcsenU? a prize to th^ Rtiident wlio 
bfts done the most outstanding work in creative writing. It was 
presented in 1042 to Barbara Gciftter, 

The Samuel James Campbell Athletic Trophy 

The Samuel James Campbell Athletic Trophy is awarded to the 
outstanding athlete of the year. In June, 1942 it was awarded to 
Peg Stone. 

The Golf Trophy 

A golf trophy, a flilvcr cup, bears the name of ^e winner of the 
annual tournament. jVnn Royal won the cup m 1942. 

The Tennis Trophy 
A tenniB trophy, a silver cup. beara the n.me of the winner of 
the annual tournament. Barbara Day wa-S the wmncr m 1942. 



SUSAN C. COLVEE LECTURESHIP FUND 

The !at^ Mrs. Susan E. RoBt>nbei^er ^ith her hiub^d. J^ 
mercer of Chicago, endowed the ^'Suflan C Colvcr lectures 
ofTlrs Rosen^^ger's mother by giving f^lZ^^Jilfr 
:)neKC. The lecture of I94M2 was given by Rollo Walter 



L. Rosenberge 
in honor 



to the College, _ 
Tirown, Camhridgc, Ma,s-?. 
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EXPENSES FOR THE COLLEGE YEAR 



There are no i^poctal fees of any kind for regularly ok'cted courses 
described in the cntalogiic or for tunny other .sor\^iccB provirlr-d l.y 
the college. All fields of study and all instructional faciliik.; 
therefore!, ftre open to all students witfiout Bpccial charge, irrcBi^'ctivt 
of the kind of study undertaken. 



T-uiiion and Imngfor the scholastic yf&r^ $Spo. 

This single fee includea the charge for boardj room, laundo', 
and all academic instruction, and fa addition includes all special 
fees, such as class work and private lessons in nniiiic, art, and Bpecch; 
gymnasium instruction, laboratory courses, all courses in home 
economics^ graduation, and special lectures and entertainments pro- 
vided by the school. No charge is made for extra studies taken in 
addition to the prescribed number. The facilities of the infimiiir}- 
aa well as the serviees of the nurse are available to students without 
charge. This includes common remedies appropriately dispensed by 
a nurse without a physician^s prescription, the dressing and treat- 
ment of infections, bniises, and wounda, and infirmary service in 
cases of illness. Fees of local physicians culled in for diagnosis and 
treatment are paid by the student-s. Certain courses in home 
econonncs and art involve a charge for the actual materials con- 
aumcd or used. 

A registration fee of twenty dollars is required when the applica^ 
tion is aubmitt-ed. The name of the applicant is then entered 
officially in the roster of new students. This amount is later credited 
to the semester fee. If for any reason with<lrawal becoraes 
necessarj% the registration fee will be refunded, providing notification 
is received before August 1 and January 1 of the first and scconti 
semesters respectively. 



Students living in the vicinity of Mount Carroll who do not wisii 
to become residents of the college pay a fee of $225 for the college 
year. This includea all special fees of whatever nature, except 
those of the infirmary. 

Rooms are generally planned to accommodate two students- 
Single rooms, when available, may be assigned upon request. A 
charge of thtrtv dollars per semester is made for single or suite rooms 
in all dormitories. Double rooms may not be held as single rooms. 
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TEIIMS OF PAYMENT 

All fees arc payable elrictly in advance, The reetipt of the 
caaliier on each clasa registration card is neccBsary bf^fore BtufU:nt« 
lire admitted to classes. All accounts, including those owed to tho 
CollcK<i Book Store, must be settled in full Ixrforo pfjnnlmon is given 
to take the final semester examinations, Jniiuary 27 and May 31, 
1944. No reports, etatemente of HcholaAtic statuling, or diplomat 
are issued until ail accounts of whatever character arc nettled in full. 
Students entering for the second Bcmester only will pay at the rate 
of S45t) f<>r l^e semester. In exceptional coAf-n an installment payment 
plan can be arranged. 

House Students 

Due on or before September 15, 1043: 

For the first aemestcr $480.00 

The *20 rcgiiitralion fee will be credited on this p&ym«Dt, 

Due January 1» 1944, and payable not lat4;r thao February 1: 
For the second semester 9410. OU 

Dav Stuoknts 

Due on or before September 15, 1943: 
For the first semester ?ii^.o»> 

Due January 1, 1944, and payable not lat^r than February ^' 
For the second eemcster ■ sii^-ou 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 

The amalpaniation of al! fees into a single comprehensive fee was 
made for the purpose of informing all parents regarding their maxi- 
mum Hability^o the college- Certain "^i-^^'^ll-'^^^-.f .^^^^^^^^^ 
for the purchase of books and supplies are necessary. It '^ dtsirab c 
that the^se be kept at a minimum .nd the <=<^P^^^t.X H ^ 
sought in liniiting the monthly allowance for the sake of a wuse 

^"^""The'coUeKe book store stocks a supply of all book^, supplies, 
and fitationeSfandIn addition keeps for sale toilet goods and arUc ca 
comm™^^ by studenU. Student, may F^y ^^ or^^^n- 

tain a charge account, an iteouied copy of "^'«j^;^^!!°,^^^^^ 
to parents and is due upon presentation The ^^^^^ef/'J^^^^^^ 
vcrvwell arranged student's account book with Pprforatod ^^^^y 
L'^z^'"summaries which may bo <ietached and sent o par^nU^ 

It is njcoimnended that parents '^^"'^ *w^^ 

accoimt and by this means encourage accurate juslincauoa u 

expenditures. 



STUDENT ACTIVITY FEB 

Whili^ most infiidental rxpiMisoe arc ROVCTuoti by pupoly pcrsdnfll 
inciin:itions, a few arc incurn-il by nil «tudt'nt8, Clnas nrul cli;|. 
dues, subscription to the atiulrnl piibliriition, "Tlip Iloc-ord," ndrtik 
sion to iithlotic evontB aud dnuiiatic produclionH put on by tlii. 
studcnta arc all covered by a Studrnt Activity fvv.. The utnouut of 
this fw varioa nccortling to the oxt(*nt to whicli ii Kludi'nt iH likely u, 
piirtieipntc in Bchool activities. TIio fee Ib SIS for junior to][fp. 
fitudi'iita in resilience and SIO for day Btuclents. Thrw froH nrc 
collecU'd by the coijewe uiul turned over to the iiiannK^-r of (fn. 
Student Activity fund to be allotted t<i dilTorent 8tu<!ent or^iiniza* 
tiona. 

A student bunk is maintained in the businpRH ofliee, Deponil* 
and withdrawals for jw^rnonal expenses may bo niado at tst^lcj 
intervals. 

WITRDRAWyVL 

Since all instrtictors nru noccBsarily enRaRed for the year upon 
the basis of estimated nectis, no part of the feo cjin Im? refunded (lur 
to withdriiwal from school. Sitnilarly, svhcn aroom is vacaled m 
other student may be assij^ned to that room wince registration Ims 
already ceased. All services and facilities are necosHurily prfn-iikid 
on the basis of a full scholastic year and economic fwlnunistrattOD 
forbids refunding of fees on account of withdrawal. 

It is the practice, however, to make a concession when illneK", 
as certified by a phyaician's written statement, rt*quires withdntwul 
The cost of food, servico excluded, up to the time of withdrawal forrr. 
the basis of any refund made. Such refund, however, will not l>- 
made for withdrawal at or after the Christmas vacation in the first 
aemcster or during the last six weeks of the second semester. 

No refund in any amount will be Kranted to students who 
withdraw voluntiirily or upon request. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The ooUcf^e otT4»r8 four yea.m of nUaiy in eacli o( the nUndurd 

ftWulotnic HubjecU. Thcee cxtcniJ froiri the Junior Collog*! frcshrnati 

year tliroUKli the w-'iiior yt-ur without duphcution of aiibjcct-uiatter. 

Tht! enuraca of inatriictioii nri! orKunixod ioVj bcvrd (groups 

rvprc*i^-^^^^"K w^v^-'Q HcliiH of stuiiy, jih ff/HowB: 

I. |jiiiKiirtK"r I-iU^riiturv anU Hpf^^rh Art*: l-JtKliA}i, I^Liri, French, Gerinftfi, 

I,il>mry *S''lrJH''. StMi'ch, Draiim. 
II. Sciuiice iiiiJ Miitliirriittlcs^ hUAo^y, VUynUAirgy, Zotjlogy, Vhynkm, 

Chcmi.Htry, \\ti,v:hni, OtoinHry, Tt'monouiHry. 
\\i. KfH-ml Ht'ieiiif: lU^Utry. r>r>ii(jinirji, H^Kinlogy, VaychQ\ogy, Kduc«UoD. 
iv! I'"i"" Art«: Miwic, CJrftmii^ niid Iltuttic Artfl. 
v', ili>mt) Kronuiiurn: Ctotliing, FuocIk, Home PUniiinK and FiirfjUhinf, 

Hmiu'-i MH)iiL|<<.'iiicrit. 
VI. HccrctAhdl KtuJicfti TypewntlnR, ^U-noumpby. 
Vir' Phyj*l''«l I'idiii'utjon. 

The iriUjKrali<J" of thcw; cuursca in i\w four-year Junior Colleen 
pbri dwfl not disturb rcquircrncnlfl for hi^h M^hool RrnduHtion in 
lis norrufd pliur^ nor ri-<[n\rvtucii[H of fonr-yfur rollcRps for Junior 
HtiiinlinK. It i7^ iK>MsiljIo (o pursue thin curriculum to any given jwint 
without iifTeelinK traii>*f(!r of credits to itccredited in>itilution«. 

Courftes are divided into two groups: the preparntory nehoo] nnd 
ihc lower nnd upi>er diviwionH of th<' junior eoiJcKe. The }'r^pa^n1o^y 
Srlnjol covers ihe work of the ninth and tmth gratir-H, tho lowrr 
division of the college compriws the eleventh and twelfth Kr!ide« 
iind tlie upper division^ the freshman and KOphomoro years of a 

four year eoltngt* courw. . n j . u 

Preparatory hcUooI courwrs are numl>ered from 1-9, wUi numoeni 
denoting (IrHt semeHter and even numhr:rv, Wicond nemefiter cwrsea; 
first year lower division eournes are munl^'red in th<' lens: I'.nj( i«h 
n-!2 Art 1:M4 etc.; si^fond year lowf-r -livision are numt>i-rea >n 
the twenties: History 1!1'22 etc. Similarly third yar r.uurHfH of ihc 
junior eolh^ge are numbered in (he tJiirtiej* and fourtli year courses 

in the fortioi*. , , . „..i,»„j 

The Preparatory Scliool accepts tlndpntfl who have completed 
the eighth gnide nnd offf-rs the work of the ninth and tenth grades, 
organized as follows : 

NtNTFI CiJtADK TkN-TJI OhADE 

KngUMi 1-2 ^:nRli!^h3-4 

Alccbra 1-2 Geometry H;l2 

Gem-ral Science ]-2 Froblcm-s of Democracy !3-H 

Latin 1-2 or ^^'^"' ^.* ?' .^ 

HomcMnkJ])K 11-12 Trench 11-12 

Two curricula an. .UKgr.ste<i for *»'%^«"^^7Vf l"*"^^^^^^^ 
-nurse. Tlie«e m«y he ^■aried to rneet the ^^ "^"»^/ '"^^'"^ff -^"^ 
needs. Student., planning to transfer to a l'^^^^"! « ^/""^X", 
university should follow the hberal ar -h ^''™; 'X«//w ^^ 
wisAvtx prclimwary Iraininz for rssatttal w^r joh should send 
ihe re^hlrarfor special buiUtins cuthim J"^* «'''^'''^- 
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Sl'KClAL COUUS^:^ IN VVVVM tXVIHION 

St Itilt'* ' ' ' ''■" ' ' ■ 'Mfli<*r i'' *i'*'« I'll i!il? Irf riit H^ *( siuii 

liUnitui . . "»' I'*' 

from tlw junior - t^Kmid follow rum*Miln .: 

for ihcm. iM nitiR pn^-prufttwionui cufntuiu wui u 

wnt to«tudcuu* i-'u I'H'i'^* 

Tho currirula in Art. II. -mo I t.\ N!um'- nn-l Sj- 

j,^,^ ,. ... 1-. . :- ..T ;., •' :. .:.'irt(r. 1 hi-y an- . .. 

^f, f, . . il»\i»n* to continue llw?ir Kr-mn! 

e, n in colkjc** axul at the «tmc timo ruiww an inUn-^l or in- 

tx^9^ a nkill. Th«' content ol the rounw* ia given under the prop« 
departxaentiu h eading. 



Cunnictrum is Guaphic Arti* 

JUNIOU YKAH 



r.nt.Mh CompOiittkon 1' S 

*ieii3I, ♦ 
3 



MoWira tABMMC*- 

Ktv^nr-H or SwMJUth 
\ AAd CompottbOQ 31 3 

MiHk Apur f 

Pkpkal BdwattfKi tad ilyt^cot . . I 



SSCOHO HsKivTia 
En*»*h rflTnr««rtlloo 32 I 

If;- y Ilatn.\R]lMM>3 i 

Kffnrh «f Sp*nuh 
rhyvic&l luiiirmuonuid UfV^^^ - 



FaBrT3«immi 
EB«llsh4t or 43 

m^^n u Art *: 

ComcMnlal Dwim 13 
PhyitoalKd; ^- 
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8ENI0K YKAH 



0«d«tr 
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Eac»«fa 42 or 44 

HUtnnr nf Art 4h 

Coomar «":" ^'' 

Phy«>eal i r. 



COi:^:J,S Of INSTHVCrtON 41 



'.t'U IK HfjMfc Maximo 

' ... ..11 



a ^ 

SEMOft YKAU 

i« 41 Of 43..- *« i'i -' :.-*^*-«3«f 44 » 
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,, !,.„,,. ,..!noini« »hoi.W follow on* «* U-, i^^^^^ ctmifoU. 

C'UHMIcrLCK I.H H 

jtSIOKyKAR ,.,^ 






14 



14 
8KMOR YK^n 



. .', I ■-r-.v rt.41 or 4*?^ ' .»4flr4i * 



Art 27 . . , n«B«l r^q^i^UMi 
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(VTiwtni.iw IV Hour KcoNOMtctt 
lion» Interior Dfxwralinic ami Mi-rthaitiiuiiiK^ 
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PhjucAi t^Uui 
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8£M0U YVIAH 



v<T «SKMX»n« 
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C«V*M 

Kn«lMh UtOTfttur* -41 or -M 

Ki>^fvocQi«* 41 

Art »i»lo»T i7 
Art i3 or 45 . , 
Hono* M*n«cwMnt ; ; 



3 

2 
3 
3 

I 

16 



C«unn Crwku 

KotMi UteTAlar* 43 <^ 44 ) 

fiiocio^43 

ArtHMionr4H 
Art t< or4« . 
It' iniiii 

Mfi r ^unMaaK 4'i i 

14 



(. iioucvLciii IN Muaic 

JtNlOK YtlAH 



Fne^ fhemMTBrn 



(^ffMTfM 



CndO* 



rintiih riHiniiii'i -' '- ^ 
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!K«tum hnt\ IIrffl«aa . 1 
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HftroNO 8himt«« 
^Aicl^ CompoMtloo 33 



Frrwb 



^^ 



Appi :.. l*tonoorVoi« .- ; 

gU»*.ij" . -.v. ■-:: • \ 
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iLs ot iNyiHvcnos 
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fifty PrcmlocUoit a& 
fWpIo*; Art* 37 
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17 



BMX«»ttUtJWTU 

(/f%((Lf: Art* H 

17 



Fiwrr 3wi"*T»« 



r««»Mi4tor43 

41 
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8c//M» iisjUHrm 



Art H**rtT i" 
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LANGUAGE. LI IBRATURE AND 

SPEECH ARTS 



ENCLlSfl 

Mr. MitUsMUih, />«aA ^Mut^, ^tr$. .VtiU. 

&n*l litrriitun* to n iw4^-f. u: t4i ■ 

orK"i"i*i Ami exprrw tier Ihotiiehu with accurucy Ami • 

ami 10 cultivate nn : ' ^iUi itb f:if) 

for fnumintion <Hiun*wi in romiw»it!tun nrnl liltmHift*, M well m ^j 
mt-i-t the nml o( the indivuluai wnukol. 



'■' of int»i'-L H crjcooi.T 
.trinn. 



Cttntrat Httuiini 

Broiwi I ; to supply » H^Ikt twi*'kK">unil f»»r i\w fdwlmt* 

ch<.^^n coumo ol' fttwly. to prt)vid<- a mftxinuim ' of pi- 

and to U^wl ^ 

Is. I'U* for rotLMultntion or ui 

and the boolui i »ti pprcud '1 • nod 

invite wide r 
tnajor wor^ 
t* jpvrn. 
»krn in conj'i with I 



iiiom only uhcn th<? rour«r :• 
\dvanrt*d (Vjinpo<ntioti. 



Ontnt4Ui0n Couru 



I . . , 1 _. 



jvr^uirp^l of m 

divi-.r.r.^ W •* in r- 

ou- ihr art of rrwittiK, wid ttM> u» of the iihmry ar 

to t to an adrquatr rompcteuon in llir pr- [ 

of cuA«:wai -.^jrN. l^mi pft:-' * -^rir.'h prol,!rin.«. i: 

rtw***tin?* nn/* hour a wrok. N 



1*2 



i'l,.!, ^ xn plare*! on thr fumlftnin;' : 

; -nt th'— ""■' ''■ 

/ of ti 

>{ lit«ralurp. 



I. Ull' j *> 

Bf«p*»y» ■ 

fj8# Aoi**-/ p€r icttk, >o/A semeiltrs. Four crtdtts <*th stmtstr 

44 



M «ul ft' \y t4 \.\it \ 






^ :v ' 



;Yr »^/*. *o/A trmfifrrt. F<fyr creMu /s/h um/ttrr 



*;uay « tw: -./j^ ' ' — :» erf 

t 

■,■■■■ . .,.,..- ■ '* 

" ./ " ^' 

The fi«t *«n w » ..^^^SX. ^^^^ ^^- '^'.-<t 

. "«. ' ■ .» Mtftir«*» '^ ^■'''^' '^^ 

I foraw of rx! . ^j^s! '-'^^ • '*^ 

iuiry «■»»><. Wcac 

to OnpUlli' ai; .: / l. ^ m 

MdtiiC nrcrtwry for «^r>t!^ff! iror» »^^;V,',^'T' / rr-^t^ 

mSum r»U^ of re^of f^r 'J--«i'^ »nH tb. -ft^ 

Mjy for irart book *oaIj ^ indrr ^i^ 

c. r« with <^ tnrtnjctw. •-** ™«^ 

Moehofth*«ubiertm*trnftl»*ftPP*^<^^^«^^^^^^ ^ 

r*r./ Jk^./ ^ tr..*. hoik tf^^ur, Tkrn crr.u. r^ 



I 
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umlrnttAmiinK ot thfl funotioiw nrHl oo; rnrit^i, tn (>f,v 

vuio inntnirtion in tho u-ic of librury nwouriN**; (unl. (tirouj^ a 
study of the ai<U to iw'lection of books (or vooatiofutl, (• ' 
uici nYn^atiotiftl rt'mling, to h*-*« *1r.wir.p tubiU oi .-.;,;.,. 
roftilitiis which will t-arry vjvrr ill ftiv. 

TtffO hours pn Wffk, st<orui i/n/zi/r. Two rr/Jir; 

Lm c fnnn th<? An^l • Iho i 

Um» wiltin*' of Kn«lij4i v. J^ivcuU niirntinn ia Rivrn t*- 

pii'c<*n in all i'wUU, tiua liirough n ' ' 

th<- ' ■ '-nt ij» *■""■'■"•■•"• ■' *'■ •*" !t II....; . .:. ;.,,., ^. ,- 

lie . IJ to V. ' ttttiTMrleil. 

Thfff hours pfr witk^ hoth stmisttts, Thrtt crtdtu ta<h srmenr 

4;i Isruoort*-''^'^" '-^ '^"■•STttDror Pormt, Av'»'''»*t^ '"^tyto 
atudrnt.** wbo hav* i"Irtfro^iu£tiontoihfifu' p.M) 

this couniB h» a ihrw^foUl ftpproach to the ntudy i>< itvr types of 

r;W 

-tttdjr 

•4 to 



poetry : (I) th« ittuvly 

the study of po< •-• - 

of poetry m a - 

achieve a r«a«ooAble • 

an antbrtic objert. a^ aa hi 

of the poet's Ufe and chara«.v' > 



tue of the rt)ii-f forms v 

IrTttt is ' 
II thr rntiral analysis • 
^ pheoomeooOf and n 
Th<? pnndpal rr- • 



V 



ntjmt to 

» f 



upon iw ae«ibetic approach with the object <rf 

the student a cultivated apprrciatiori of fwciry as a 6nc art 

over, thw course is deaicncd to prepare the student for intensive taa 

specialised Uterary study in the univcnriiy or senior college. 

ThrH haurs po' mnk, first stmtsstr, Thrrt ertdin 

44^Iyi>KQDt:cTiON' TO SiiAitcsrnAnK. Availahlr' ui\\y Ui ^m : 

who ha- '"t'^i Is-ti - -• V TO T»r. lIi w\MTii:jt ' 

rourse ! ■■ I'ninin- ; lont with ih'* work and ! 



Wllian. 



.yn arr int^njiivrly wtodii^i 



iu^ 



.1'. 



Romto snd JuUft, ,i Mtasummtr Sif^hS^j f}rtam, lUnn ii 
Sr ■ fdt> ,/*o«/ Soihinx. .is You Likt It, OthfUo, Ih'- 
AiMM^...*, TJU H'inter's TmU. 

Tkr^f A^urj p^ wrek. iffonti semesttr, TArrt crrJu- 



4.V1 



ins f 



o; 



^ _ .asorvn 

;::: . :.,y« at work in Ammoin life, Unpiair, and liUratuf/ 



\ >vavci:d CoMiti^irir.N. A roiinw in rrrn^iv- 
:wv.r3. CtasB criticism for sUKknt-wnUrn m^ 



anil A survey of one phase of creatiA.T wntinR t^xiny by c^h J^>«?^ 
S -3 are free to write the «s»y. the story, the dmma, ^n^ 
•' - pr^#Tn of any typ**, or the news story or ad\-ertiserortt 

Twe As«ri prr wnk, hosh srmfsitn. Ttro <reJits f<h smtitr 
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MIJKAUV h K 

Mr. tfwfm* 

^', u wili w**ry brt*' 

^^MMr ondOm. I on f U 

„, ftf. Ui a- •ekftow •uacicflt to tami^. \h» 

.i^ «Hi P«^"i Art »>^."^"«7 

l^'^^^^'l^^irmuric, art. .tni ^li.^t*-*- AUJHy t/> «» U*. 



* 'x ■ '• 






.Nj»?j-rvof 



MT!N 

Tb«-c coun« arr pUflr,«| l^ 'I' y l;: 
rnrthod of -"" 

«, M to form tt vvu-p.w .- . -••« ' gruiwttw w-J 

fiwt. to itiv.' thn MwVni » rrMP «« .^^^ U«(P*ir 

' .... I... .-,,,^ Tl-U t* ft' 
5 o« Of ''' ^-^^ civil.«'*««' L-« 



4S FRANCES SllIMER COLLEGE 

3-4— Caesar. Brief review of oleracntnry formfl of Hyntax. Tlinr- 
oubH drill on fiubjiuictives. Intonsivp roadinj? of moro diflicult I.atJri 
prcparntory to Caesar. Selection from Cnesar's Gai/ic IFars. Writiiijr 
of Tallin bjiatul on text. Collateral reading and reports. 

Fhf hours per week^ both semesttrs. Four creJils each sernater. 

MODERN LANGUAGES 

The general aim of the courfiOB in modern lanpinpe is, thrrmult 
intensive study of the fundamental of (O'atninar and of corrf^i^t 
pronunciation," to develop the ability to write and ^wak the simpto 
idiomatic language, to understand it when heard, and to read gmd 
material both intensively and for content. An endeavor is nuuh- m 
all classes to develop in the student an inten'st in, and a bettor \)\ifkj. 
standing of, the real spirit, life, and ideals of the nation through \u 
language. Courses 1M2, 21-22 in French satisfy minimum uni- 
versity entrance reqiiirement^ in langunpes. Placement teflU are 
given' at the beginning of the year. On the biisis of the reaulu 
students are assigned to the classes where their ability places them. 

FRENCH 

11.12— Beginning French. Fundamentals of grammar. Oral 
work in dialogues, questionnaires, and short themcg. Aural trainitiK 
through dictation and phonograph records. Graded reading, and 
testing in comprehension. Careful presentation of new material. 
Cultural information in English. 

Five hours per week^ hofh semesters. Four credits each semesier. 

21-22 — Intermediate French, Grammar review, dictation, 
oral work, and short themes. Reports on some extensive raptd read- 
ing of simple material. Historical background and cultural informal 
tton in English. Clasa reading of novel and play< 

Fice hours per week^ both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

•^3-24— Outline of French Literature. Emphasis on seven- 
teenth and etghteenth century readings in class. Outsidc/eadingsand 
reports on 225-300 pages each Bcmo-ster. Grammar review and verD 
exercises. Prerequisite, French 11-12 and 21-22, or equivalent. 

Four hours per weeky both semesters. Four credits each semester- 

31-32— Elementary French, An introductoiy course for 
advanced studcnte who have not previously studied French, or wno 
have not completed satisfactorily a two years' hjgh school coi^ 
Phonetics, dictation, oral work. Fundamentals of grammar^ iieach 
ings of French histoiy and a nineteenth century play or short nova 
Songs, dialogues and short compositions. Open only to students ifi 
the upper division. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester- 
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33-34 — Advawcbd French. Grammar nivicw, bioRTftpJiicftl 
nkctchou utK>n wliicli conipofiilioiw nr<' Uttw^l. Short «torica on a 
vjirii^ty of BtibjooU, Vocalnilftry flrill.H, xirnpU* conver>iitiori« on clafl»- 
pvoni exerciscfl. Ili'pjrtfl on 2*2,>iHK) [jiikch of ouUidc rending oRch 
sriinHlcr. rrorctiuiMitCj Frcnoh 31-32 or thn rfiuivalnnt. AjtRigiimenl 
loclaMfoUowMaHlomlftrti k-nt in Frfncli, which in given lo ftll studcnUi 
ill the dcpivrlimul. 

Thnt hours per Wffk^ both semestfrs. Tkue crrditj fack stmrstrr. 

41-12— KiiiSNCii LiTKUATiJitK SuHVKY. Hpfiiling*? in olil poems 
und plfty»» w'lt'ctcd pliiyri of Ihe Hcvr-ntn-nlh C(-nlnry, noveU of ihc 
cinhtronlb cmtury and at lea.sl one piny of the ninolLt-nlh or twcri- 
tioth ccnHiry. U<'|>*jr1.s on outMide n-ftdiunH in the sjimo pcri<xJ«. 
I'rrn^quwite KnM»ch xVA-6\, or tho cquivaknt. ItcgiALmtion in ciaM 
(i.^lxMitlH on Mtttuding in the French k^t givpn to HtudenU in the 
ilfjiartiurnt. 

Thru hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

SPANISH 

,\fu» WhUtiimb. 

11-12— Bkoisninci Sj'ASiaii. Constnnt practice in oral work 

tl,r..uKh diotntion. ix-mlinK, phonograph records. Aiirul trtnnmg. 
Funthinxcntnlfl of grmnmnr. Cradr^d rrndtng, .so trefllc<i ftn to train 
the. studrnt to gnu^p thi^ idea dirr-rtly frt>m tho hinguaKc iti^^f. 
t'im-ful i»ri\*u^ntnlion of new n»n(('rial. 

Five hours per iceek, both semesters. Four crests rarh semester. 

*>1.22-Intfhmki>iatk SpANtaH. A rcvim and continuation of 
Ihp fir^i your', work, auprnonlod hy mort' d.tailt^ «ludy. Simjvl. 
-Loantion inul conversation. Intensive and ex.on«vc roacl.nR 

XC UtVratu.. ar.d in ^pani.sh history. ^^.'^^ IT^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

content, second f^micstcr, rn^nHiuisUc, Spani-nh 11-2, or oqinvalcni. 

Four hours per u>eek, both semesters. Four creMts eaeh semester. 

slndcnta who have not P^'viounly slodu. Spnn,^^^^^^^ 

of gnimniur. Simple yet nhomatic rt^uhng mat. nid 

Four hot^rs per week, both semesters, Foin- ereJtts eaeh semester. 

fir^t year', work. Convorsalion, ^^^'^Z^X^c^^^^^^^ 
for content, in his(or>' and .n ''^ff^^^^T^ 3l-3Tor equivalent, 
reading, secot.d ^me«ler Frerenu..to. ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Three hours per tteek. both semesters. Three cre^^ts 
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SPKKCU ANO DUAMA 



Tho ftim of ttu» ili^tvirtincnt is fourfoltl: \\M^ to ilnvolop ^i, 
uupn^njvtion of tlii> tut of lino sixnkkinjj; srroml, ti* niil tho shidvnt 



ot litorjilim' in orivl oxpn^twion; thinl, li> givo tho siudout winM'X]!,',-!* 
to nitvjur in hjxhh'Ii or tinuimtio work ti foim^lutinn for utiivrr>i(\ 
atvuly; fourth, to foitU^r tl\o ciriUiv<* spirit through Ou' nn«iliintu)f tli 
tlientnv 

TluMr cNiTOPtinR to ont<»r h|hmmuI iioh»w*l« of sixh'cIi, or to major 
in KiH'tvh or Jminii at nuy of tho imivopHitios shouM urnuiR*' n f„„. 
fcnnicc witl» tlio itiHtnietor U'ftvn^ plauuinR a rour«i* of stuily in tml^^r 
to Insuro tho rijiht cUoiw of utiidios. 

S(U(Ioi»tii of »po<h4i ftw virgod to olooL courw^i* in ituiu'inR, iti\^ 
hftml tlniwinK. ilrwutt. nuiT^io, ami history of urt. KxocjiliunAl 
oi>|Hirtuuitioi< rtrt' otTotvd nt l-nmcoH Shitnor to sluily thi^w urU wlikh 
arc 90 oUwlv rt^lat^nl to jt|xvtH^ rtiul tlramri. 

UTH>n roiwiUrtlion with tho insttruotor Hnulontfl witli jwirtinitar 
apeoch ditViciiltioft will n^o»*ivo iitdividiial iiltotilion in onrnvtivr 
Btvwh, TlioiH? sludontci MV urgiHl to oloct SjHMch '2 



II or i5|KVcli 'M: 



1>HAMA 

Franoe* Shimor offors onportunilv to nil 8tu<iotit« for arti^-ti: 
*(^lf-<^xnn-tM.*n thn.uj^h tho .imnin. ?5|^mmu1 for*tivt03 tiro ni\>n s^ 
rhnstnms and lv»stor. 'i'lu- Dr.iiUMtir Ohih (*I«K'^h tw.» mvauclini'--. 
Tho rh;y rnHluotion ,siudonU>* im\^MU oniMtrt pluyj*. Not only u. 
MotiiiK niul Htngi^ mnujiKtMiiont. but in doMRO, ousttiino. miisir, mA 
dauoitiR Iho studoot nvoivos ]n-tvctioo iti rol:UinK hor rtrl Jn -^^ 
artist io wholo. All doi>;irlinonts of tlio oolloj^^ ro-oiMM^ito iii prvniu, . 
a piay To nmiiUmn u hi«h stniuhinl of »r!istr>' iu ivrforman.v i- 
A constnnt uim. AmonR llu> pliiys Riv.-u riMM^nrly ,m>: Uui>' I rtviou^ 
Stn\am ami (Wipus Ui'X- 

'>l.'» -SrKROH, A IvffiniiinK ooiii-w* in tho fnn.bmrntAis .f 
snJ^yh for suulont--< of tlio lowor division. Vou^^ and i^ol-' 
oral roMdmK and ^n^.aivo dramntio.^, Kirquout opi^r'^""tio 
univAr infonnally In^fort^ an nudionro. 



31 FlNPAMF.NTAt^ OK SrKKOlt. 

^poukiuK, intorpriMation, and aotinR. 
production, tlio rolation of emotion 
oral oxorotsost with stuilont oritirwm. 
noodioR corn^rtivo sivocti. 



A foutuiation ooun^^ for j'ul'l' 
nn'athiu«. olomout.-* ol ';" 
lo sjx*<M'h: iHv*inn*: rliy'- 
Private instruolion for th>- 



TVo ffrt/'" 



LANGVAOE. UTERATVRE AND SPEECfl /IRTS SI 

;i*J l.miuin lMrKnu;iATU)\. A stutly o{ mo<xIfl, riiuaionji. 
■iThl itl^viH fuH o.xpivwMHi by llir |xhH, auvcliat, dmtnatiit, with ntu- 
,;,,,t'H I'wii cn'rttivo work in inonoloKuui anrl pUvn. Some *tut!y in 
ju'diiR tocliniqiir, mul in ru«lin tcHiniqiK^. Lync vprao, /iraiimlir 
tiinib^i*')!*"'^. filn^rt stiirirH, w^ncs fmin pUyv Rod the* HlinlfiuV <iwu 
.-n'tiiioiwf M\y ilie sourcos uf iimtorial uiod. Prerequwilc, ijporcli 31. 
7'«'o AoMf/ ^ff uv/t, sfcond ttmnur, Turo cfeJiu. 

34— KxTKUt'oiuKKOtm Bipcakino. The orRnnitinR of publii- 
iniiniiin thnxiRli pixh-oIi. Study of tho intpuEscfi RovornmR hmnun 
l)r'linvior. ()rK:*niMtitm <tf siwrli nmti'riivl AwiRncd ri'miinr 
CoiwUnt drill in s|)imkinK from tlio pintform. PpenMiui«H^, Hjjwoli iil 

Tu'ti hour/ pfr u-rek^ ftcond itmtmr. Two crrJits. 

:\Mi\ Vuw Vnotnrvuts. A IwdihniKl U!y>mtory courw^ wliirh 
!<urvryK (Im^ jir!»!(iriil iiroMoms nf itrcur iir?tiKn atnl Oini^inirtion, 
ujiiutinRt liKlitiiiR, cowtuininK innl mnkrup, tint! ttiri*ctitijt. Thmuuh- 
iiiit llio yi'tir nvrmtx'n* of ihr rlv^s nv^^ i\<.4ii,nri\ n-iv-iixiMr iHisitintw 
ui piiUIio prtwlurtiotis, thin rtHM-ivinR prMoUc:il iruinitift In mimriKo 
miot nml iti tlu' ti'rliuiml ptiiisos nf pHxttu-lion. Ojwn to lowrr 
tiivitinn sdiiliMilH with hixtihI jx-nui^-'ion. 

Two hours prr icffk afttl n minimum of 36 hourj o/ <riw work 
each stmfsttr, Thrtf frrM/t each semettef. 

\\-V2 -VrnwrmcM. H\cK<Jm>rMw or tiik Drama. A rmin«t» 

whirh tm»vi<^'.-* lH»th txn ori.-n(rt(ion Xm\i\rih .Irnma luid (Hajct' pr^Kluo 
unn Thr tl.rorv :.nil t*H'luiiquo of tiir tlraiiKi, M luflitonmt by 
^hr-AW struiMur.'*a.ul pr.>lurtion mrtiuxlt will l» Mnd.ra tlm»ugh 
rMunpK^s of llu^ nuustrrpioct'S of tho Ivjv.-* c>f ilmmii of rm-li Rtt^at 
jvri.wi irvm tho t^nvkn to (Up prv^»«^nt tiny. 

Trro AoiifX ;»rr week, both temeiten. Trro credxU eack semesUt. 

PrivTvtc lr.K.oris for 8<'nior. who rxixx'* to nmjor in i-ixvch. Open tfl 

lion, pn-imrntion of nvitnl m.tm.t^ , Not '»^"' '^" ^ f ;;' j;,^'h 
rrxMlit^ h'iU l>t> gmht(-<i f.>r work ^^^ th.. .-.n.,.. 1 r. n*.pn>.t. . .|v^n 



in /m^v .i«i pf^cxxte. fitker semester. Two crediu eoc^ 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Miss Weigel 

The courses in biology are designed to give the students a clear 
conception of the underlying principles which govern living matter. 
The dominating objectives of the courses are: (1) to cultivate skill 
and habits of scientific thinking as are exemplified by biology, (2) to 
describe and interpret the machinery of the organic world, and (3) to 
contribute such practical information about biology as is desirable 
for citizens in the modern world. 

The large well-lighted laboratory is equipped with compound 
microscopes, slides, charts, and models. A micro-projector, and the 
use of educational sound films add interest to the laboratory work. 

11_12 — Elementary Biology. A course for lower division 
students presenting a study of plants and animals, their lives, func- 
tions environment, and economic importance. Field trips familiarize 
the student with local flowers, birds, and_ insects. Special emphasis 
is placed upon human biology and public health. 

Thrgg class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per 
week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32-General Biology. An introduction through plants and 
animals to fundamental biological facts. Typical forms are studied 
with reference to physiological processes evolution ecology, and 
economic importance. Prerequisite for Physiology ^l- 

Two class meetings and two two-hour -periods '^'^."^''^ZL^ter 
semesters, ^our credits each semester. 

41-General Zoology. The purpose of the course is to give the 
student an introduction to the principles which govern anima and 
human life. The aim is to give a comprehensive survey ol th 
structures of the organism relative to digestion ^^^Pl^'^^V Tha.es of 
[on, and reproduction. Discussions. of ^he phdosop^^^^^^^^ 

the subject, such a^ the nature and ^^^f \"J^^^\'^ttv^^ 

tion, the germ theory of disease, and ^^^P^^^^^^i ^'^J^!^ -.^troduce 

Lectures, discussions, and laboratory ^^^^ are planne^^ 

the major divisions of animal biology, anatomy, physiology, 

classification, and geographic distribution. _ 

Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods ^^^^J^;;;^,-;;. 

semester* 
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42 — Physiology. The purpose of the course is to acquaint the 
student with scientific observation, experiments, and thinking; to 
furnish a basis for meeting successfully the varying physiological 
needs of life. The subject matter includes anatomy and cell structure, 
work of the heart, circulation and the internal environment, respira- 
tion, digestion and foods, action of muscle and nerve, mechanisms of 
correlation, and body defenses against disease. 

Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods each week, 
second semester. Four credits. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
Mr. Lovejoy 

1-2— General Science. The aim of this course is to help the 
student to understand the world in which he finds himself The work 
is organized as a series of important problems involvmg the student 
and his environment. The problems deal with such thmgs as the 
nature of the world in which we hve, how man protects himself 
and provides for his physical wants, and how man utilizes th^variou 
forms of energy. Experimental demon-strations form one means of 
Sngthe sSent achieve the desired understandings. For students 
in the first and second years of the high-school- 

Five hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

two years of high school mathematics. Elective tor iresnm 

to modern life. , , , Astronomy, Physics, Cliem- 

Leotures are given m '^e helds o Astrono y ^ _ 

istry, and GeoIogy,,by mstruotora m "^^^J^'^^^f^ pictures 

mental demonstrations «s,.«f,^'a series of textbooks designed 
illustrate the lectures, leadings from a senes ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

for this course, group discussions, and oial repor 
material are included. ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ semeiur- 

Four class meetings per week. 
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33-34— General College Physics. Mechanics, heat, electricity, 
sound and light. Planned for home economics and physical educa- 
tion majors. Emphasis is put on the practical apphcations of physical 
principles. For students who have not had physics m High School 
Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per 
^ggf^ Four credit hours each semester. 

41-42— General Chemistry. A course in general inorganic 
chemistry with introductory quaUtative analysis. Designed for 
those students who need chemistry as a prereqmsite for home eco- 
nomics, medicine, nursing, or a major m science, as well as for those 
students who are interested in chemistry merely as a general liberal 
flks subject. Lectures precede or closely accompany the laboratory 
work Emphasis is placed on undei^tandmg the fundamental laws 
of chemical action and modern theories about chemical phenomena. 
Cont™ throughout the year Prerequisite, Introduction to 
Physical Sciences 31-32 or high school chemistry. 

Three lectures and two two-hour laboratory perwds per week, 
loth semesters. ^our credUs each semest., 

MATHEMATICS 

iWiss Baxter 
The courses in mathematics aim to prepare the student for 

daily life. 

''"X.O.. p.r .uk, lo^k sernesurs. Four credos eack .— • 

parallels perpendiculars, circles, similar polygons, areas of poiyg 
and circles, regular polygons. , lister. 

Fiv. hours per week, both semesters. Four credUs each sem 

21-22-SECONn Y..K A.o.bka, ,^ ''iTol'tf rS -S', 
the functional relation, graphs, ^^^}!:^f'^^T^^Tk^lAT^^^'^ equa- 

s:tiS^x^stt|?r^Ess^r^'.^ 

aSTr^./TtloTe%t^i=-=-Ool..eBoa. 

candidates. r,^^,^ traits each semester- 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits 
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24 — Solid Geometry. Lines, planes, and angles in space, a 
study of polyhedrons, cylinders, cones, and spheres with computation 
of their surfaces and volumes. 

Four hours per week, second semester. Four credits, 

31 Trigonometry. Trigonometric functions of angles, reduc- 
tion formulas, fundamental identities, radian measure, inverse 
functions, equations, and the solution of triangles. 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three credits. 

32— College Algebra. A study of variables, functions, theory 
of eouations, binomial theorem, progressions, logarithms, permutar 
tions, combinations, partial fractions, determinants, and series 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits, 

41-General Business. This course enables the student to 
unde^nd and appreciate the use and value o mathematics m 
r business world and in daily life. Special topics considered are 
borrS moTey, installment buying, life insurance, ^oci.l security 
taxenhf use of credit, communication services, fihng systems and 
the relation of business to society. 

Three hours per week,first semester. ^hree creans. 

and the balance sheet. Three credits. 

Three hours per week, second semester. 
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The aim of the social sciences is to give the studeat perspective 
and to pre^nt her submergence by the details of the know edge o, 
f? ^^.iff In which she lives The background for an intelligent 
the ^o/l'l ,'.°/'j'°?i '^3 "7heY are is to be found in the history of 

&ttVlTlL°b^eraWerto^ontribute to its enrichment. 



HISTORY 

Dr. Warner, Mrs. Nutt. 



n.l2-Moi>.K. E.KOPE.. ms-- f atuTWrJ?^ 
for lower division .^t'^dents The first ha" ^l J^^^ .^lations 

Europe from the reign of Louis Al V to i '°^- , . movements o! 

as influenced by dynastic rivalries and revolut.ona.^^ ^ ^^^ 

the period are studied. The ?econd part oovovsjr ^^.^_,^^y^ 

SfasaStKS^a^reSrwhlchculminat^^ , 

"""LTw. P.r ..k, ,o.k semesurs. Four cu^^s ..cH s.^.u,. 

21.22-AM.H,c.K ,p-- ^- d'^^lSl^titSns Tf 
includes a study of the .^« .^""i^gP"';^ jay, with particular 
country from the beginning to the P^^^'^^^^o Veason.. for teach- 

stress on the '"^^^J^^^'^^* P/S^^ernment as an integrated course: 
ing American History aad GoveremcM as g^^ ^^,^^ 

much of the material to be «t^died is the same an ^^^^^^^^j^^o 
of study will make possible a g'^'^^e^j^^d state governmental 
the historical background of our teaerai » 

^'™C;.<,u. p. U..K loiK se^esurs. Four cr.Mu .acH s.^.ur.^ 

niote an understanding « , *« f^^^;^ jSfas^cts. The cou^ 
culture, both in its '" ^Uec a aud in ^s an fj; ^^^ humaniti^ 

serves as a necessary 'ntro'l"^ °^ knowledge already gained. In th 
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from the seventeenth to the twentieth century. Against an histoncal 
harkeround the contributions of various ages to hterature, philosophy, 
miisic and art are presented. Diversity is added to what is pnmar- 
V a lecture course by source readings, discussion sections, special 
rpnorts by students, educational trips, and illustrative material ui 
Trt and music. Required of all college freshmen; college sophomores 
admitted on the approval of the registrar. 

Four hours per week. ^our credits each semester. 



33-34-HisTOTiY OF Europe. A survey of the history of Europe 
from the period of the Roman Empire to the present day. In the 
ftrT 'emestir attention is paid to the development of medieval 

a study of revolutionary movements in Europe in *el9th century 
Ae growth of nationalism and imperialism *^^f f .STeadfng 
its results A lecture course supplemented by collateral reaoing, 

ideals of the Hebrew people. ^^^ ^^^^-^^^ 

Two hours per week, first semester. 

36-HisTOKV ANU L:-n.TnKE 0. ™. N.w T--m-t^^ 

brief survey of the life and t^^^sf and second centuries. 

of the Christian Church during the first and ^^^ ^^^^.^^ 

Two hours per weik, second semester. 



43^^RKC..T AM.n>c.N "Xmenrof X™n Society 
study of the chief forces in th« devdopmeut o, ^^^^^^^ ^ ^j 
since the Civil War Stress is placed "P ^^ ^^^ social ques- 
presentKlay American 1°^^'^ 't"T' t of foreign relations. About 
tions, and upon the general f ^jec* °'„ted to the subjc.t of Latm 
one-fourth of this course ^.-'.^^^^.^^^e in American History. 
American relations. Pren^u.mtc, »;°""^^ ^„^,v, ,^ch semester. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three 
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47-48— iNTRODtJCTioN TO Aet History. This course aims 
Drimarily to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest 
?;^T In the nresent day as a foundation for subsequent period 
'rrses It tra es the development of style, emphasizmg m the first 
?eSer sculpture and architecture and m the second semester 
semester sc^ip^u principles and seeks to show 

?r . W of such knowledge in the development of taste and observa- 
tio^Sin th eXation of the art of W present day Ucture. 

rsupjlemented by -l^^f ^S'Smt-^rTar A^n S 
LXT?irei^sfr;eco^™deT"prerec,Lite^^^^^^^^ 

^^'%o hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

ECONOMICS 

Br. Warner. 

problems of modem economic society^ ^OP v ^ j, ^^arac- 
L the development of the 'P^!^^]'l''l^^°^^^^Z\rox^riy , reliance 

teristics of the present ':«°''°"^'''X 'fit SotWe, interdependence 
on free private enterprise and ttie profit moi , ^^^^_ 

and spedalization, prices, financial control, ana wo ^^^^^ ^^^^, ^ 
Three hours per week, first semester. 



SOCIOLOGY 

Or. Warner, Mrs. NiiU 

Four hours per week, both semesters. 

42-lKTBOn.o.io. .0 So^o.o°v Thi^co^^^^^ whi A^t 
present social order in ^''^e-industrial social order. Itinclud.^, 
process of displacmg, i.e. the P^e-'^'^^^;„i„gieal base, man and h«. 

Three hours per week, second semester. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

ilf iss Baxter 

41— General Psychology. An introduction to the principles 

of Dsvchology which the student is able to obsen-e in everyday 

me A survey of the forces at work in mental Me, and the.r control 

nd application to the problems around us. The topics to which 

Ist t?me is devoted arerpersonality, individual differences, here toy, 

Sfence, motivation, emotion, learning, thought, and observat.om 

Pcrfonar conferences' between student. and instructor regarding 

osvcTobgical problems arising in connection with college work and 

S adTuBtm'ent are an integral part of the course^ 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three creMs. 





THE FINE ARTS 

MUSIC 

Music in the junior college has a special function in that it continues 
and develops the interest aroused in secondary schools through par- 
ticipation in orchestra, chorus, and glee club. It aims as well to carry 
to a higher degree of proficiency the performing skills acquired eLso- 
whcre For the junior college student, as well as for the older liberal 
arts college student, music acts as an emotional outlet, a refuge from 
the commonplace, an emotional and intellectual disciplme, a vehicle 
for personality development, and finally as an avocation or vocation. 

While the music courses are so organized as to prepare studentfi , 
for advanced work in music, they are also designed to meet the more 
general needs of the average student. The jumor college offers \ 
excentional opportunities for the completion of requirements before i 
intensive application to exclusively professional study of music la j 
undertaken Participation in broadcasts and recita s is encouraged , 
as an aid to poise. Private and group lessons m apphod music stress 
?he building of repertoire and the development of U.o^hnical profic- 1 
iency. Choral and ensemble classes demand musicianship and afford 
the nleasurc of gi-oup activity. 

Lower division studcul. electing courecs .n aPP'-d m^'C ' 
also nursuc either the course in Ear Tramiug an 1 high bmg- 
fncr or the Survey of the Fine Arts. Lower d.v.«.on students 
maV also enroll in Elementary Harmony if their quahfjcut.om 
pemit Fm student, taking music on the Elementary I or II 1 
fevcT the fundame..tals of music are included >" ^he c ass worL 

j-^i^r^s^HisS'S^^^ 

tS';^uiS^t?^frer?'^a%^o^rXr.^^^^ 
four-year colleges and vuuversitics. J 

HISTORY AND APPRECIATION 

Mme. Scotl, Miss Bmvling. 

11.12-riNE AET9 SmiVEY, Thi« ^^u--^^/^ Resigned to sumjle-, 

mcnt the courses in Art Mus>c '^"'^^Spe^l^ The purpose o^^^, 

course is to give the student an ""J^^^^f^^^frt ^ expres. him.soU 
of the arts through history and of "^^^n s enon ^ j 
through their means. Examples of the majo,^ and mm ^ ^^^^.^ 
are presented and commented on ^^ ^e^ appneauo ^^^.^^ 

to the every-day life of ^he student is cmpha.s.«a ^^.^^^ 

called to the development of appreciation of the aris «» 

time activity. „„„,,,, Two credits each semesU 

Two hours per week, both semesters. 
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31-32 — Music Appreciation. A layman's course in the 
aopreciation of music designed primarily for liberal arts students. 
An intelligent understanding of the periods, forms, styles and tech- 
ninues of music is stressed. lectures, attendance at recitals, use of 
records from Carnegie Music Set. Assigned readings and papers are 

required. , , , 

Two hours and one listening pertod per week, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

41-42— History of Music. A study of the history of music 
from the dawn of civilization to the present day. Notebooks are 
kcM^ throughout, containing ci:uss notes, pictures, and biographies of 
n '<Wt noUd musicians^ The method of teaching is by class lectures, 
rcuronj o^^^^^^ reading, themes, terrn papers and occasional 
music examples. Prerequisite Humanities, 31-3i. 

Two hours per week^ both semesters. Two credus each semester. 

THEORY OF MUSIC 

MUa Howling, MUs Eby. 
'i'^ ^d-FAP Traininc; and Sight Singing. Study of notation, 

Practice in road.nR a s fih , s'r^' K ,^ .^^'J ^^j,^ i .akiag 

Practice in two and ^^^^^;;;)^-^Zo cr.Su ea.l. sen,esUr. 
Two hours per week, both semesters. 

chord structure, intervals, primary «^"d Boconda.y ^„,„,,,-„„, 

seventh and ninth ^•'"'■''^./^'■""'irn^i '.b" d «^on nRUred l.a.s.scs 
.0 closely related keys, ^^ <'" '^ ^^ ^t and'threc'part fc-mB. 
and given melod.es, »''»y'?'%"'J,'^'C'is stressed. 
The Lrn.,nization of ""|- ^ ^f Z a-M^ ^"0, sc.csur. 
Two hours per week, both semesters. 

43-44 --A.v.NC.n.II.KMO.v The «K^3-;^_.^^^^^^^ 
designed to .•over inversions o the ««'^^« J„„, ,„ f,,.relale.l 
ehromatic '^^^^^«^'^r!:^!:i^l^{JS^-> melodic figurat.o,. 



summary of modern narnioim "■ " " , 
of the year to enable the student to recogn 
atonal devices. _ .,•„,. rrtdils each semesler. 

Two hours per week, ho.h semesters. Im crea, 
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ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
Mme. Scoll, Miss Borden. 

31-32 — Orchestra. Prerequisite, ability to play orchestral 
instruments and the approval of the instructor. Required of violin 
students Two meetings for instruction and practice per week with 
additional rehearsals for public concerts. Credit is not givea for 
one semester only. 

Two hours per week^ both semesters. One credit each semester. 

33.34 Glee Club. An organization open to all voice students. 

Other students interested in ensemble singing are eligible after voice 
and music knowledge tests. Frequent pubhc appearances afford 
oDDortunity for musical expression. Special rehear^ls are required 
DrK.r to all public appearances. Credit is not given for one semester 
only. The course may be dropped only with permission of the Dean 
and continuous attendance is required. 

Two hours per week, hath semesters. One credit each semester. 

0= 3a_Chapel Singers. Nine singers are selected annually 
by the instructor to lead the music in chapel sen-ices amg occasion- 
aUy in lurches, broadcast, and give concerts m neighboring towns. 
Credit is not given for one semester. , ,. , 

One hour per week, both semesters. One-half credxt each semester. 



d 



PIANO 

Miss Bowling, Miss Eby. 
The courses in piano include all grades of material requiredfor 

Class lessons include fundamentals of music theory for J^'^ 
xnentalTl -d l" and sight-reading and ensemble for all levels. 

nique: Major scales, two notes to a beat, M M^aWA ^ ^^^^^ 
ISlrsSG.Wol^d^?SorrrtS^^^^^^ 

practice per week, both semesters. i^o 
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21-22— Piano, Elementary II 

Technique: Major and minor scales two notes to a beat, M.M. 
«t 72 Major and minor triads and inversions. Bugmuller Etudes, 
Hanon studies, Czemy, Op. 821. Repertoire: Mozart Viennese 
Sonatinas; Thompson, Famous Classics; Miessner, Master Melodies; 
Oxford, Book III; shorter pieces. Sight-reading and ensemble. 

One hour class lesson, one half-hour private lesson, and five hours 

practice per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

31-32— Piano, Intermediate. Technique: Major and minor 
scales two, three and four notes to a beat. MM at 100. Major and 
mfnor arpeggios (no inversions) in rhythms, M.M. at 66. Loeschhorn 
Ses Op. 66; Heller, Op. 45; Czemy, Op. 821. Repertoire Bach 
TwSrt Inventions; Ea^y Sonatas of Haydn and Mozart; easy 
cLp?n VeE^^^^ Song« Without Words; Sehumann. 

Scenes from Childhood. Compositions, of Debussy, Pahngren, 
Scriabin. Two-piano work and sight-reading. 

,1 prmKl - »«t "f" »»" '-* ''SlZaUs I'tt «■<». 

knth tfirn/'Kters. 



both semesters. 



VIOLIN 



In addition to violin instruction '^r.^:^^^^"^^^^ 
double bass, coUo, and ^;°'*('''„f"^fudente are encouraged tx, study 
't^^^^J^^.^^Ct^^t fn^Snedlate foundation . v.ol.n. 

„„ T Pftrticular attention is given 

11-12-VioLiN, Ei'E«f^^";JJ'';X and "ow, and to good 
to position, the manner of. boWmg the uoi ^ ^^ j^. j^,^^,i, 

intonation and tone quality. . Lo^^Y-Kayser, Opus 20, Book I; 
easy pieces; Wohlfahrt Opus 4.5,Book I, K^>^^^._^^ ^^^^^ 

Pleyel duos; Auer, Book I, P'«'='^\°\ „ .,«,„>, pn »«*, to'A 
Two hali-hour lessons and jive hours ^^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^^ ^,„„„,. 

semesters. 
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21-22 — Violin, Elementary II. Wohlfahrt, Opus 45, Book II; 
Kayser, Opus 20, Book II; Auer, Book II; Dancla Airs Varies, Opu^ 
89; selected pieces. 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 
semesters. Lwo credits each semester. 

31.32 — Violin, Intermediate, Flesch scales; Sevcik, Changes 
of Positions; Mazas, Opus 36, Book 1; Kreutzer, The Double Stop 
Etudes; Casorti, The technic of bowing; selected sonatas Mozart, 
Schubert, Hayden, and concertos; suitable pieces; ensemble work. 

Tujo half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 
semesters. Two credits each semester. 



41-42 — Violin, Advanced. Kreutzer Studies; Fevcik Double 
Stops Part IV; Kreutzer doubled stops; Fiorillo; Rode, caprices; 
Rovelli; Dancla, Opus 100; more difficult concertos and sonatas, and 
pieces of corresponding grade. The successful candidate will be 
required to give a recital program. 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 
semesters. ^"'^ credits each semester. 



VOICE 

Mme. Scott. 

Students in voice are given an initial test to determine develop- 
ment and natural ability, i.e., quality of voice, musicianship, rhythm, 
ability to sing on pitch and sight-reading. 

A satisfactory minimum achievement as » result of such tests 
will place a student in either Elementary I or Elementary II, Inter 
mediate or Advanced Division. 

Students will receive one private lc.s.son a week "f ^alf a I^^tj^ 

at which repertoire is studied a^ well as «"« «"f '«^°" ,°f„^oblem^ 
period in which vocal technique is practised f^ vocal prowem^ 
discussed. Not more than five students are in a 9^,^'»; „^ "^-n? „ 
eiminates fear of singing before others ^"^ f ™'^. ^« S'b« 
hear others at work on their particular .P^f'';'^^;^^''^J^;';fn all 
own. Appropriate songs will be taught m the private lessons in 

divisions. 

Opportunities for singing on the radio and at f^^-^f"^'' ^"^ 
club and church are open to those desinng such expenence. 
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11-12 — Voice, Elementary I. For beginners with no previous 
training in both upper and lower divisions. Clippinger, Concone, 
Vaccai, vocal methods, elementary theory, unison songs and duets 
studied. 

One half-hour private lesson^ one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

21-22— Voice, Elementary II. For beginners with some 
knowledge of singing and musicianship in both lower and upper 
divisions. Clippinger, Sieber and Vaccai vocal methods, elementary 
theory, unison songs and duets studied. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

31-32— Voice, Intermediate. For students with previous 
training and some experience in performance. Clippmger, Concone 
vocalises, old Italian songs, studies. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41-42-Voice, Advanced. For students with exceptional 

flhilitv in voice and musicianship. Spicker masterpieces of vocaliza- 

fon advaS Conc^^^ and ItaUan songs, and full repertoire studied. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 

pZtice per week, both semesters. Two credus each semester. 

A parallel course in either Theory Harmony M^^^ 
tion or Music History must be taken with 31-32 and 41-4/ m ora 
to validate the two voice credits oflered. 



GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 
MutBeU 

The four-year junior college o^ni^t^n -bles ^^^"'^^^^^^^^^ 
of art to begin her P™fes8iona tram mg two Y^ ^^ .^^^^ 

what has been heretofore P°.^f ^^ J^ " ^^^/^rwork which any 
grated unit afompanymg the regular ^a^ ^^^^^^^ ^.^^ ,„, 

significant college or art »'=•'.«'' '^""?°,„nifioant creative contri- 
background will be P^parcd to P?"'^ ^ it be i.> a university, 
butions to contemporary art and J' « ^''^^'"^[ion • 
an art school, a home, or a professional position. 
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Art Expression in School Activities 

Competitions and contests conducted periodically and annually 
challenge the art students to an awareness of the practical need for 
art in every-day life. Monetary awards and prizes, publication of 
distinctive designs in the numerous printed programs, bulletins, 
and in The Record are some of the devices employed to give adequate 
recognition to outstanding art students. The ofificial school seal, 
program-cover designs for musicals and plays, and illustrations for 
this catalogue were designed by art students as major departmental 
projects. Festivals, bazaars, pageants, concerts, and athletic events 
inspire students to create appropriate and suitable posters, unusual 
wall decorations and screens. 



Dickerson Art Gallery 



i 



The activities of the Art Club are described under Student Or- 
(ranizations. page 24. The Dickerson Art Gallery plays an important 
part in the life of the college. Frances Shimer was one of the first 
institutions of its kind to have established an art gallery. Students 
have unlimited opportunity to study the permanent works of art 
both in organized class work and informal visits to the galleiy. 

The Carnegie Art set consisting of 900 reproductions and 130 
volumes on art and relative subjects is honored in the gallery and 
available for use whenever the library is open. 

11-12— Fine Arts Survey. This course is designed to supple- 
ment the courses in Art, Music and Speech. The purpose of he 
oomsG is to give the student an understandmg of the developraen 
TZ arts through history and of man's effort to exP^ess h.'^^ I 
through their means. Examples of the major and ^f ^r art fom^ 
are presented and commented on. The application of the maten^^^ 
to the every-day life of the student .^^^^P^l^i^^^^^^^/.^t^^^^ . 
called to the development of appreciation of the arts as a leisure ^ 

time activity. ,. , ,^_ 

■ Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semeslir. 

13-14-Gkaphic Arts. The purpose of t^ course is to gve 
the generalized type of art training '"dispensable dunng the mg^ 
school years. Dravdng from We, . imagination^ and memo^a^^ 
sculptural casts is stressed. Color is "^.^d mtem.tt^ntly as thc^^ _^^ 
for it arises in illustration and comPOS't'0"-,pl'",^prtSg lay-out 
in design and lettering in^ojP°«t'°.f«i?Pl^ :^STn^d Ability. ' 
techniques are given in accordance ^>tt group nterest ana 
Abstract designs emphasizing harmonious «l^t>«n^h'^ 
and mass alsolftay an important part m the year s program. 
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Principles of perspective are employed as they are needed in 
illustration, landscape sketching, and life drawing. Problems in 
crafts, costume design and theatrical design are developed to enrich 
all of the foundation work in drawing and illustration. Illustrated 
lectures on history of art from classic to renaissance times, one 
period each week. Note books and outside readings required. 

On^ class meeting and four two-hour studio periods per week^ both 
semesters. -'^ottr credits each semester. 

Or one class meeting and two two-hour studio periods per week^ 
both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

21-22— Graphic Arts. The design structure and the color 
Datt«rn of all types of art composition are emphasized in this course. 
Water color and tempera paintings are done m various techniques 
The Dossibihties of color as a medium of art expression are stressed 
in painting from life and in painting from imagmation. Color m 
abstract design problems is given a different significance and impor- 
tance His ory of art lectures from renaissance to modem times 
Im lay particular emphasis upon the evolutionary development o 
ThP 11^ of color in painting (from the time of the discovery of oil 
oaS) DesigL^are related to applied arts and crafts on the 
Eons when the best combined educational results are to be 
achieved i l j 

On. 'cu. ....in -^/»- '-*"- "''t^^sZJ::::^J:>^. 

semesters. 

ing to specialization in any field °f ^^ T^J^^^^^^^' ^Attention is 
develop the student's pOwer of W^/'P^^o organization of 
given to plan and Procedure m drawmg^ a°d to g .^^ 

form in composition^ -^TJI*' f„M letC ng and ^elemcnt^ry de- 

ea^ed out. Various subjects and mcdmms ^^e "Bod^ 

Tkr.. i^o-hour studio Periods Jcr ^^.^J'^^^Ms each 
credits. Or three three-hour studw periods. nr ^^^^^^^^ 



33-L.™™ The obiectives a- t, .ive ^ stud«n.s the 
ability to design and f f^^ fine lettenng, ^^^ 

student's appreciation of tlie be«^'^°f '^^f ^abets are studied. 
?^"l!u.f rre.:?^gt^i r^vertis&g. Out.de reading 

"^^T^o-hour s.dio period ,er .eek, firs, se.esur. One cred.. 
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Art Expression in School Activities 



Competitions and contests conducted periodically and annually 
challenge the art students to an awareness of the practical need for 
art in every-day life. Monetary awards and prizes, publication of 
distinctive designs in the numerous printed programs, bulletins, 
and in The Record are some of the devices employed to give adequate 
recognition to outstanding art students. The official school seal, 
program-cover designs for musicals and plays, and illustrations for 
this catalogue were designed by art students as major departmental 
projects. Festivals, bazaars, pageants, concerts, and athletic events 
inspire students to create appropriate and suitable posters, unusual 
wall decorations and screens. 



Dickerson Art Gallery 

The activities of the Art Club are described under Student Or- 
ganizations, page 24. The Dickerson Art Gallery plays an important 
part in the life of the college. Frances Shimer was one of the first 
institutions of its kind to have established an art gallery. Students 
have unlimited opportunity to study the permanent works of art 
both in organized class work and informal visits to the galleiT- 
The Carnegie Art set consisting of 900 reproductions and 130 
volumes on art and relative subjects is honored m the gallery and 
available for use whenever the library is open. 

11-12— Fine Arts Survey. This course is designed to supple- 
ment the courses in Art, Music and Speech. The purpose of the 
course is to give the student an understanding of the development 
of the arts through history and of man's effort to express himscit 
through their means. Examples of the major and minor art forms 
are presented and commented on. The application of the raateriai 
to the every-day hfe of the student is emphasized and attention 
called to the development of appreciation of the arts as a leisure 
time activity. 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 



the generalized type of art training indispensable during tne nigu 
school years. Drawing from life, imagination, and memory, ana 
sculptural casts is stressed. Color is used intermittently as the^ne_ea 



sculptural casts JW able^OCU. V^VAWI xa y^.:,^^ • -." ./. ^Uloms 

for it arises in illustration and composition. Commercial prmems 
in design and lettering incorporating simple advertising lay-oui 
techniques are given in accordance with group interest and aDimv 
Abstract designs emphasizing harmonious relationships oi iiu«. 
and mass also piay an important part in the year's program. 
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Principles of perspective are employed as they are needed in 
illustration, landscape sketching, and hfe drawing Problems m 
S£ costume design and theatrical design are developed to e^^^^^ 
Si of the foundation work in drawmg and illustration, mustrated 
tectureron history of art from classic to renaissance times, one 
neriod each week. Note books and outside readings required. 

One class mraing and four two-hour studio pniods per week, both 
une Class mrr 6 J ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ semester. 

oZm'class meeting ar^d two two-hour studio periods per week 
both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

21 22— Graphic Arts. The design structure and the color 
n.ttfrn of all types of art composition are emphasized m this course. 

"'x'*,- ~*. .-/- »»•»"' '"£;Sisri " 

semesters. 

31.32-DB.w:Na an. Co-os:tion. A fou^d.^^n cou^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ing to specialization in any field of art ^^^ ' s^^m Attention is 
develop the student's pflwer of ^^fP^^J^/^PXto organization of 
given jo plan -^ Procedure m drw^^^^^^^^^^ 
form in composition .'^"'''f^f,,^ of lettering and elementaiy de- 

Three two-hour sludxo l"^°i'J" Ziods Three credits each 
credits. Or three ihree-hour studio periods. nre ^^^^^,„_ 

33-Lett™. The °biectives a- t^ ^je 1. stude^s the 
ability to design and etecut^fine lettering, ^^^ 

student's appreciation of the beau*y^of 'etterf ^^bets ^^^ ^^^^ <j. 
P^-l^enf rreuitSerrradvVtisL. Outside reading 

"^"ZT^o-hour studio period per .eek, firs' semester. One credit. 
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37-38 — Introduction to the Arts. This course is designed 
for those students wishing some experience in art for their personal 
cultural development but not desiring to specialize in art. It is 
suggested for students of Education, Dramatic Arts, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Music. Problems are adapted to the field of interest of 
each student after general problems in drawing, composition, paint- 
ing, design, lettering, and perspective are covered. 

Two two-hour studio periods per weeky both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

41-42— Drawing, Painting,and Composition. The specific pur- 
pose of this course is to develop the student's power of creative 
expression in drawing, painting, and design. An extensive study 
of color is made in acquiring the fundamentals of good painting. 
An appreciation of design in all fields of art is stressed. Creative 
problems from nature study and imagination are given which make 
use of the knowledge gained. Still life, landscape, portrait, and 
figure study will be emphasized. Prerequisite Art 31-32 or Art 37-38. 

Two two-hour studio periods per week. Two credits^ each semester. 

Three three-hour studio periods. Three credits^ each semester. 

_. 43-44— Commercial Design. A course designed for advanced 
study of the fundamental principles of art as applied to the com- 
mercial field. For the student who wishes to specialize and prepare 
for the more technical requirements in commercial work or to develop 
a strong understanding of design, composition and color for practical 
application. The fundamental principles of advertising art are 
stressed: lettering, poster, fashion design and general layout in all 
mediums. This course lays a foundation for individual creative 
abihty to be appUed professionally or to be utiUzed in a cultural and 
practical way. Prerequisite, Art 31-32 and 33, or equivalent. 

Six hours per week both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

47-48— Introduction to Art History. This course aims 
primarily to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest 
times to the present day as a foundation for subsequent period 
courses. It traces the development of style, emphasizing in the 
first semester sculpture and architecture and in the second semester 
painting. It deals also with general art principles and seeks to show 
the value of such knowledge in the development of taste and observa- 
tion and in the evaluation of the art of the present day. Lectures 
are supplemented by collateral readings, term papers, and the study 
of numerous reproductions. Once a month the class meets with 
the art instructor in the art studio for a demonstration or for 
laboratory work. Either semester may be taken alone, but the 
entire course is recommended. Prerequisite, Humanities 31-32. 
Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 



HOME ECONOMICS 

Mrs. Sumner. 

The courses offered in this department are planned for two 
.l.sses of students in the upper division, those who expect to speciahze 
S in home economics, and those who desire some tadamental 
In^w edge of household problems. The curricula outhned on page 
dfrre designed for those who wish to transfer for professional 
training More general courses are planned for students who ^^ash 



training. 

a terminal course. 



11 to—lNTRODUCTioN TO HoMEMAKiNG. The aim of this 
?c tn nrpnare the high school girl to meet the most common 

SelSn :nd pTepjL^ wi/special emphasis on nutn.ve 
"'"tour n>eenn,s a .eek. Four credits each semester. 

■>^ ■^2-Tbxtiles and Clothing. This course is a study of 
probb:f of^Ss'and clothing -'^f^^::^^^l^,^ttl^^^ 
L consumer. It involves ^,^«^"dy ^^ to,'"^^^^^^^^^ 
garments, accessoncs and house furmsh.ngs "^'^ Jvey is made of 
on suitability, serviceability ''"^ care ol eacn ^ ^ ^^^_ 

the development of modern dress from histonccostum ^^ ^^^ 

struction problems are planned aocording to abU^^ 

:^dtf:r, ^2Xt'::tl^SZ'^t^l^^'^^ a. necessary 

'-' ^S; i^i - -^-^ ^^--'^tr :±emesur. 

33.34-Fooi,s. The -ientific pri^.pl^^ T^trSintt 
preparation are studied, and '^^^f ^PPrf^'^^arkoting and menu 
laboratory. The prmcples <=«ff '>f ^^'^^, "the foods whioli are 
planning arc considered; *f" °^*^'^,^^'^o„ly used at breakfast, 
es.sontial to well balanced meals, f^°%'^°"r° ,Var, each student 
luncheon, and dinner are prepared. D^™|^f;/„ \,^ieh guests are 
has opportunity to plan and help ser\c 

invited. Open to juniors or seniors. ,,„,^.,,. periods ter week. 

T.0 class meeuns and ,.o Aree-Hour ^fj^^^IuZc/se^ester. 
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35-36 — Food Preparation. Laboratory course in food prepara- 
tion. This course is designed as an elective for those students who 
are interested in cooking, but do not wish to transfer credit for a 
home economics major. Continuous throughout the year. 

Two three-hour laboratory periods per week. 

Two credits each semester. 

41 — Home Management. A study of household expenditures 
with approximate percentages at different income levels, investments 
and savings, clothing and food for the family, household equipment 
and its care, schedule of work, care of the house, and home laundering. 
If this course is to be transferred for credit, it must be preceded by, 
or be taken parallel with, Economics 41. 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three credits. 

42 — Home Planning and Furnishing. A study is made of 
historic types of architecture and their influence upon present day 
styles. Floor plans are studied with particular attention given to 
convenience, economy and attractiveness of room arraugemeuL. 
Consideration is given to the sanitation of the home: plumbing, 
lighting, heating and ventilation. The principles of design are 
applied in the selection and arrangement of furniture, draperies, 
rugs, pictures and decorative objects. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 




SECRETARIAL STUDIES 



Miss Borden. 



secretarial training is an asset to any student. It may be a 

=t,,seful asset in a desired position or it may develop into a 

rcationitseW depending on the^fundamental interests and abihties 

of the possessor. 

T/iwer division students receive credit tor shorthand and typmg 
For sSnts who aim at secretarial proficiency courses Stenography 
11-12 and Typing 21-22 should be taken at the same tmie. 

Upper division students may register for t^e beginning cou,^es in 
uppoi uiviB receive credit for the woi k. iliose 

of office work per week. 

fundamental prmciples of t^e J^reg^ =^ . ^jon phrase-writmg, 
special emphasis upon br^e_^foms and c^^^^^^^^^ ^V^ , ;,, 

accuracy tests, and '^tter wmiug ^^^1^^^ ^j^l^^n 

are given .daily No credit is given f"'*'^^^ ^^^^ of a thoroughly 
concurrently with Typewriting 21-22 Practice ^^^^^^^ .^ ^^^.^^^^ 
graded type and aimed at ''^dividual neeas a p ^^^^ ^p^^ 

Is a daily feature of the work Ad»al Pr^^t^ ^,^^, ^„,k. 
the basis of the assignment are introauceo i 

Four hours pn week, both semcsiers. Four credus 

21-22-ELEMENTXBr T.PKWKITrNO A cou^e »d ^to 

instmct and drill the student m the techmc of typewm g^^^^^ 
details of form and arrangement ^^^^''^'P^i^, keyboard by touch; 
the several parte of the machine ma^teiy oi ^^^.^^^ j 
tests and drills for speed ff ^ /ccura^y^ ^ ^^t ,,5 ^f 

literary articles, business l^tt^-^^' <f '^^HllCand other legal forms, 
agreement, certificates of incorporation, «"^''. . ^^ ^„k. 

Four class meetir^gs and four one-hour PT'^^'J.,^ ,ach semester. 



both semesters. 
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23-24 — Advanced Stenography and Typewriting. The ob- 
^ct of this course is to increase speed in taking dictation and tran- 
scribing short-hand notes on the typewriter. A portion of the time 
is given to a study of secretarial duties and office practice. Assigned 
work consists of practice in phrasing in stenography, transcription of 
dictation, preparation of assigned letters, and other related features. 
Tests upon certain portions of the assigned work are frequently 
given and material prepared out of class is strictly graded. 

Four hours per week. Four credits each semester, 

31-32 — Beginning Stenography. An elementary course for 

college students. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

33-34 — Beginning Typewriting. An elementary course for 
"college students. 

Four class meetings and four one-hour practice periods per week, 
both semesters. Two credits each semester. 



41-42 — Advanced Stenography and Typewriting. Similar 
to course 23-24 above. 

Four hours per week. Two credits each semester. 




PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 

The department of physical education aims: 

1 To provide activities to educate the student to be more 
efficient physically and to estabUsh sound health habits. 

2 To supply the student with the fundamental skills in recrea- 
tional activities that will not only be satisfying dunng college years, 
but may be enjoyed in her leisure time m after-college hfe. 

3. To promote social development and create high ideals of 
team cooperation. 

4 To provide adequate individual remedial and corrective 
activities as indicated by the medical examination. 

F«Ph <itudent on entrance presents, on blanks furnished by the 

Sty irrte^ed by the llndinga of this examination. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL STUDENTS 

division students, y^f^l^^"/^. f - , Hjcloma. It s however, one 
in the 15 units required for a ^S^^. .^^^T'^f' ^^ ,™ jo^ver division. No 
of the requirements for S™d"^tH>n ^^om thc^ower a - 
student is excused from physical education except on m .^ 

statement of a qualified P^y«!"«";„,?,;'teompamed by the course 

-l&:"ra^S^tr of| n ^ «"" -' °^ ^ 
in the course in hygiene is required for credit. 

ACTIVITIES AND EQUIPMENT 

' • ^ Modfm dancing, ballet dancing, and tap dancing. 

'• '"SctlvTwork for postural and nutritional conditions. 
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3. Swimming , . • vr 

Elementary and advanced swimming, me savmg, and 

diving. 

Archery, badminton, golf, horseback riding, tennis, base- 
ball, basketball, and hockey. 

5. Individual activities . v-, - 

Roller skating, ice skating, skung, toboggannmg, hikmg, 
and week-end trips. 

The equipment of the department consists of a beautiful gym- 
nasium, a swimming pool, a hockey field, three tenms courts, and 
nine hole golf course. The college owns a modem riding stable 
three miles west of town on the Glengarry Farms, a tract of 240 
acres of wooded country where there are laid out ten miles of 
bridle paths. 

I Instruction in equitation is given by Mr William II. Scofield, 
^rmeriy instructor at the Andrebrook Schoo , Tarrytown-on^he- 
Hudson, and in the Gentleman's Ridmg Club, New York pity. Mis. 
Mildred Jaynes, for thirteen years instructor in Physical Educa- 
tion at the college, is Director of Equitation. 

Inter-class and interschola^tic competitive athletics are 
sponsored by the athletic association m cooperation witn tne 
physical education department. 

The required uniform for all classes may be purchased in the 
college book store. 



COURSES 

Mi38 Muffly 

students of the upper division who desire to major in pWal 
education are given the opportunity to talcs work covering the fis 
two vears of a four-year course. Students register for the particu ar 
porfs ^nd actila°ties^in which they need special t™g and u^^^^ 
opportunity is given to those interested in teaching physical eauca 
tion to assist with the sports program. 

The course in Hygiene is required of all «°"««« j"^°",,^d'' 
Cross courses in Home Nursing and First Aid are offered and stressea 
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Sl-32— Hygiene. This course is integrated with the work in 
nhvstal education and is required of all new students. The lectures 
Kven by the physical education director, the school nurse, and 
*I^„?y^pmbers of the faculty. The course deals with the everyday 
&TrSeSs of the students. The structure and the functu,ns of 
Wndv are studied and the different systems of the body are 
Analyzed in orderto increase the understanding of the human 
analyzea in "'"^f^ , personal hygiene, including nutntion, 

reSdSn, LfmrntaMene as will a. conununity health are 
stressed. lectures, tests, and discassions. 

One lecture period per week, both semesters. Keqwrea. 




STUDENT REGULATIONS 



Residence halls — Students from out of town are required in all 
cases, unless residing with near relatives, to occupy rooms in the 
residence halls. Students living on the campus avoid many distrac- 
tions, come into close contact with the life of the college, and are 
more likely to regard the school work as the one thing demanding 
their best efforts. They are led to cultivate a healthy spirit of self- 
reliance. Not infrequently the best and most lasting results of school 
life are derived from its associations. 

The Student Handbook, issued by the Student-Faculty 
Council, provides each girl with the rules and customs of 
Frances Shimer College. All students belong to this association, and 
most of the house regulations are administered by it, under the 
supervision of the dean. In general such order and behavior as would 
be expected in a cultured home is maintained. 

The rooms are designed to be occupied by two students. An 
extra charge of thirty dollars each semester is made for a single 
room or a suite room. All rooms are furnished with single beds 
(3 feet X 6 feet 3 inches), pillows (20 inches wide), chairs, study tables, 
chest of drawers, and window shades. The windows are sbc feet six 
inches by four feet ; the tops of the > bests of drawers 38 x 19 inches. 
Students furnish rugs (two feet by six is a convenient size) bedding 
including a mattress pad, curtains, towels, a napkin ring, cup, fork, 
and spoon {for use at spreads and picnics). It is also recommended 
that they provide themselves with a hot-water bottle, and heavy walking 
shoes. 

Students are required to care for their own rooms. On days 
when classes are in session the rooms must be clean and in order by 
nine o'clock. Students whose housekeeping habits are unsatisfactory 
may be a.sked to employ the hall assistant to render additional heli» 
and instruction. . 

As a precaution against fire, the use of matches and electric 
devices is prohibited in students' room s. Electric plate and irons 
are provided at convenient places. 

Z)r*fjj— Definite rules for dress are not prescribed, since dress is 
expressive of individuality. It is suggested, however, that in the selec- 
tion of clothing and shoes two standards be observed: suitabibty ann 
simplicity. Students are expected to come supplied with suits ana 
dresses which meet the requirements for general wear, sports, anc 
social functions. For school wear, sweaters and skirts, and pDC-piece 
frocks of material suited to the season have been found satisfactory. 
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A simole, but appropriate toilet for dinner is expected. Occasionally 
r,emi-formal or dinner dress is needed; and for formal school fune- 
Hons evening dress appropriate to the age of the student is essential. 
A white sports dress is needed at commencement time and for imtia- 
Hons into organizations. The same rule of simplicity and suitabihty 
anplies to shoes. High heels are out of place on the campus except 
?or evening For every day and for walking, plain, weU-made 
sports oxfords with low or medium heels are best. 

r .„„^,V-CIothing which is to be sent to the laundry should be 
Dlain and should be marked by means of name tapes bearing he 
F u Zl r,7,+ thP initials onlv These may be ordered through the 
Si'sTorcetrS tme a'^d the cost charged to the student's 
STore account The name tapes will be sent directly to the 
Se'ntrhome or to the school, as^equeBted. Laundry rates are 
onsiderlbirbelow commercial charges. A weekly alowance of 
ixtv cents is granted each student. An amount of laundry m excess 
of this^ll be charged to the student's book-store account. White 
laundry bags should be used. 

A,. i3t„Hon)s are exoectcd to attend all school exercises. 

permission previously ^^if^^^^JJ^^H nhsences are allowed. Such 

for correspondence. 

A detailed description of the -ek-end «gu!atio^^^^^^^^^^ be found 

in the Student ^^Y'^^'"'''^- A^TZtrn^rZd auXrh Ae work 
studies and health of the student ,^°«f «;'l^"f,„7j'',y M, instructors, 
of other students, seriously dxmimshing the efficiency oj 

G„«.-Parents who -me ^inspect t^eC>,lege, ^^^^^^^^^^ 

bring their daughters, Zl,^^^"^\^,7Z!^,A\ne.Av^r.,<^, 

t^Lrwi^^brmtdetr't^^^^^^^^^ 

Mlo^ances-^^^s^^ej. the uee of -^ey j^,tZ"fhfy 

Parents are urged tog'.T.t. *•>"!, ''Cffl by the business ofHce 
allowance. Banking facilities are furnished oy 

for the benefit of student depositors. 
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Tdephones — Two pay telephones, one in West Hall and one in 
Hathaway Hall, are provided for the use of students. It is requested 
that calls to students be made, whenever possible, during recreation 
hours. Students will not be called from classes or other academic 
appointments to answer the telephone. Communications by 
telegraph are subject to the approval of the dean. 

Express and telegrams — AH express and telegrams should be 
sent in care of the college and should be prepaid to avoid delay. 

Permissions — Special requests for permissions of any kind should 
come from the parent to the Dean direct, not through the student. 
Until written request has been made to the Dean and direct answer 
has been received, parents should not consent to requests by pupils, 
involving suspension of college regulations. 

Secret Societies — All secret societies are forbidden. 




NATIONAL ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION 

The National Alumnae Association, with officers in cities throughout the nation, 
nnltes the thousands of Frances Shimer graduates and former students through 
th^ common boud of their interest in Alma Mater Its aims are to Promote 
Xmnractivities, and to further the orgamzation of local alumnae chapters m 
various parts of the country. 

President 

Vice-President 

. Secretary 

Treasurer 



Ruth HiLDEBRANDT Fender . „„-,„.; tii 

""^ 1419 Garden St., Park Ridge, III. 



Ellen Fbancke 



Mt. Carroll* 111. 



pBQ Pollen Rothe . ■„,-,»' /< ^ -o u rii 

^ " 430 So. Euclid Ave., Oak Park, 111. 



A. Beth HosTErrER 



Mt. Can-oil, 111. 
Regional Vice-Presidents 



Mb8. William Rayneb 

(Roberta Leland) 

5165 Morse Ave., Skolde, 111. 

Mes. Louis Verveer 

(Janet Zerfass) 

2816 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 

Mary Lane 
1159 Burlingame, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs, Zbki Dervend 

(Glee Hastings) 

67 Hilton Ave., Garden City, 

Long Island, N. Y- 



Julia Sword 

4004 Laurel Canyon Blvd. 

Studio City, Los Angeles, Calif. 



Mrs. William Taylor 

(Marie Jolley) 

2880 E Menlo Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 



Ellen Birkett 
1238 Linn St., Peoria, III. 



Alumni Association Chapters 



CARROLL COUNTY CHAPTER 
Evelyn SpealmaN Senneff ^^^^^ ^^j^^i,' 

NORTH SHORE CHAPTER, CHICAGO 
Roberta LelaND Rayner ^^^^'^^^^[.^^ gkokie, iUinoiB 

SOUTH SHORE CHAPTER, CHICAGO 
Mary C. Nelbon ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^;^^^^ Chicago, Illinois 

WEST SUBURBAN CHAPTER. CHICAGO 
AviB Carroll Mbacek^^ -^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 0^1^ p-^,k, IllinoiB 
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AmC; Leah 
Asay, Evelyn 
Ashman, Martha Helen 
Behrens, Ethels . 
Bennett, Ruth Stevens 
Buresh, Jane Frances 
Chrissinger, Eleanor Anne 
Collins, Jane 
Densmore^ Frit.zi 
Dramm, Mary Lois 
Gay, Gladys Jacqueline 
Gillet, Betty 
Hintz, Mary Lou 
Home, Jane E. . 
Hostetter, Jeannette. 
Kingery, Fern Ann 

Lynn, Barbara 

McCormick, Janet 

Miles, Suzanne 

Montague, Helen 

Oxley, Harriet Genevieve 

Pinnell, Donna Frances 

Pollock, Jayne lone . 

Robbe, Marjorie 

Stone, Peg 

Thomsen, June Eleanor 



FOR THE YEAR 1942-43 
GRADUATES, JUNE, 1942 

Upper Division 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 



. Deerfield, Illinois 

Davenport, Iowa 

Summit, New Jersey 

Evanston, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Clarkston, Michigan 

Edgewood, Iowa 

Elmhurst, Illinois 

Portage, Wisconsin 

Chicago, Illinois 

Manchester, Iowa 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Mount Carroll, IlHnois 

Columbus Junction, Iowa 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Corwith, Iowa 

Clinton, Iowa 

Chicago, Illinois 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Flint, Michigan 

Wyoming, Iowa 
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Trude, Rosemary . . . - 

Van de Sand, Virginia . 
Wagnitz, Dorothy Ann 

Lower Division 
Armstrong, Mary Alice . 
Ashbolt, Barbara S. . 
Ashman, Barbara Louise 
Carr, Catherine . . . ■ 

Chrysler, Jeannette 
Early, Elizabeth Alice 
Gmndfest, Janet 
Harkness, Marjorie Elizabeth 
Hobbs, Sally Gertrude . 
Holmgren, Frances Jane 
Johnson, Katherine 
KoUisch, Marilyn 
Marson, Ruth . • ■ ■ 

Neumann, Le Nore . 

Price, Amie Allen 

Ramsey, Mai^aret 

Reid, Audrey 

Snyder, Norma I . 

Stewart, Geraldine Lee 

Thomburg, Helen 

Tormoehlen, Carolyn 

WenikofE, Rochelle I^ah 

Whiting, Madeline Jean 

Wolleson, Katherine Mary 



Oak Park, Illinois 

Fulton, Iowa 

Detroit, Michigan 



Chicago, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Deerfield, Illinois 
Manitoba, Canada 
Grinnell, Iowa 
St, Charles, Illinois 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Glcncoe, Illinois 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Highland Park, Illinois 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Aurora, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 
Clinton, Iowa 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Evanston, IlUnois 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE, 1942-43 



FmsT Semester 
Senior Class 



Andrews, Mary- 
Breeze, Alice 

Brower, Renee 

Bull, Dorothy . 

Chafa, Alice . 

Cooper, Elizabeth 

Grossman, Martha . 

Dawson, Mary . 

Elder, Janet . 

Frank, Genevieve 
Gage, LaVerne 
Gebert, June 
Geister, Barbara 
Green, Carol 
King, Virginia 
Kirchoff, LaVeme 
Kramer, JacqueUne . 
McKnight, Anne 
Maskrey, Lynn 
Molina, Laura 
Morrison, Marian 
Nilson, Elisabeth 
Ritenour, Judith 
Schlaefli, Audrea 
Schwendener, Marjorie 
Stinson, Margie . 



Sterling, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 
Birmingham, Michigan 
Keithsburg, Illinois 
LaPorte City, Iowa 
Niles, Michigan 
Riverside, IlHnois 
. Savanna, Illinois 
Maquoketa, Iowa 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
Elgin, Illinois 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
Prairie View, Illinoi-s 
Chicago, Illinois 
Flint, Michigan 
Aurora, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mexico'City, Mexico 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Evanston, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Chicago, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Swift, Ruth . 
Tatum, Janice 



Ashman, Barbara 
Beechler, Patricia 
Black, Marjorie 
Bornhoeft, Grace 
Brawer, Charlotte 
Campbell, Patricia 
Christian, Lorraine . 
Converse, Margaret 

Crews, Virginia 

Cytronberg, Ix)uise 

Davis, Jean . 

Daly, Cynthia . 

Farrar, Barbara 

Gilday, Dorothy 

Hansen, Ruth 

Holbert, Marjorie 

Kent, Jeanne 

Kingery, Ruth 

Kleinheksel, Gretchen 

Levenson, Gladys 

Lynn, Almamae 

Marshall, Shirley 
Miller, Shirley 
Page, Adele 
Parker, Peggy 
Patterson, Mary Ellon 



Chicago, Illinois 
Nora Springs, Iowa 



Junior Class 



Deerfield, Illinois 
Charlotte, Michigan 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
River Forest, Illinoia 
. Mexico City, Mexico 
Sterling, Illinois 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Rock Island, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Manchester, Iowa 
LaGrange, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Flint, Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan 
Elgin, Illinois 
Evanston, Illinois 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
Rock Island, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mason City, Iowa 
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Phillips, Wanda 
Quade, Beverly . 
Shaw, Janet . 
Stock, Dorothy . 
Stoughton, Barbara . 
Talbott, Marilyn . 
Wenikoff, Rochelle . 
Wilmot, Catherine 



Abrams, Sally 
Alexander, Ruth 
Brainard, Anne 
Bioins, Madalyn . 
Buckstaff, Betty 
Bunnell, Constance 
Cope, Patricia 
Countryman, Jacquclyn 

Cutler, Elizabeth 

Eaton, Jan 

Emmert, Joann 

Goldman, Phyllis 

Gordon, Virginia 

Green, Janice 

Green, Vivian 

Gustafson, Ethel 

Hanson, Muriel 

Hawk, Colleen 

Hcarn, Betty 
Heinze, Myrtie . 



Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Blue Island, Illinois 

Detroit, Michigan 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Anamosa, Iowa 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Glendalo, California 

Sophomore Class 

Chicago, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
River Forest, Illinois 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Dixon, Illinois 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Rochelle, Illinois 
Williams Bay, Wisconsin 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Detroit, Michigan 
LaGrangc, Illinois 
LaGrangc, Illinois 
Rockford, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Bryan, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Heller, Barbara 
Holm, LaVeme . 
Horowitz, Janet 
Howarth, Elsie . 
Kadesky, Gloria 
Lipman, Joyce . 
Loots, Jeanne 
Nedry, Adelc 
Ranke, Joanne 
Reed, Rosalind . 
Smith, Mary Caroline 
Taylor, Betty Ann 
Van Winkle, Marjorie 
Von Spach, Shurley 
Weinberg, Maxine . 
Wilson, Sally 



Bennett, Ann 

Bogue, Mona 

Briese, Juanita 

Brown, Nancy 

♦Donelson, Dorothy 

Fritz, Janet 
Goodenough, Nancy 
Greenberg, Ilene 
Heiss, Betty . 
Hirschberg, Sylvia 
Holbrook, Mary Lynn 
Howard, Shirl Lee 



Montpelier, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
Peoria, Illinois 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Clinton, Iowa 
Chicago, Illinois 
Detroit, Michigan 
San Jose, Costa Rica 
Rockford, Illinois 
Sparta, Wisconsin 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Detroit, Michigan 
Cleveland, Ohio 



Freshman Class 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Rochelle, Illinois 

Oak Park, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Harvey, Illinois 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Morrison. Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Aurora, Illinois 

Gary, Indiana 

Harrington, Illinois 

Oak Park, lUinois 
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Jensen, Marian 
Jonas, Emily 
Koch, Caroline 
Klausner, Gloria 
Kositchek, Lois 
♦Lawrence, Patricia Lynn 
*Lott, Phoebe 
Metz, Mary Anne 
Parsons, Mary Carol 
Powell, Royce 
*Ilamsay, Barbara . 
*Roethel, Rosemarie 

Rosen, Patricia 
*Rosenthal, Jean 

Rust, M^ry Lou 

Schatz, Deborah 

*Schwalm, Bette Van 

Stilb, Mary Lou . 

Travers, Anne 

Tyler, Joyce 

♦Weber, Sally 

♦Wheeler, Georgianna Berry 

Wynkoop, Betty 



Racine, Wisconsin 

Chicago,^]^Illinoi8 

Dundee, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago, lUinoia: 

Rock Falls, Illinoi 

Elmwood, Illinoi 

Chicago, Illinois 

. Battle Creek, Michigan 

St. Louis, Missouri 

Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 

Detroit, Michigan 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

Bloomington, Illinoi 

Chicago, Illinois 

Galesburg, lUinois 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Salida, Colorado 

Villisca, Iowa 

Galesburg, Illinois 

Bremerton, Washington 

St. Joseph, Michigan 
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""Tenth Grade. 
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SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Summer Workshop, 1942 



Acker, Ruth . 
Bogue, Mona 
Bolen, Don 
Brackett, Jane . 
Bradbury, MolUe . 
Bro, Alice 
*Brock, Edith 
Campbell, Helen 
Campbell, Patricia . 
Corll, Charles 
Churney, Bob 
Clark, Bonnie Jean 
Eaton, Jan . 
Fell, Eugene 
Hermann, Janet 
Hoag, Bill. 
Holm, LaVerne 
*Kearnaghan, Mary 
Koenig, Anna Belle 
Levenson, Joan . 
I^tt, Phoebe . 
McCool, Marilyn 
*Miles, Ann . 
Parrott, Charlotte 
Ragins, Naomi 
Heavley, Sasan . 
Richards, Richard 



Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Rochelle, Illinois 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Savanna, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Mourt Carroll, Illinois 
Rock Island, Illinois 
Antigo, Wisconsin 
Chicago, IlHnois 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 
Antigo, Wisconsin 
Shabbona, Illinois 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mount Carroll, IlUnois 
Freeport, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Elmwood, Illinois 
Freeport, Illinois 
Savanna, Illinois 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sterling, Illinois 
. Antigo, Wisconsin 
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Ritenour, Judith 
Schumacker, Wilmer 
*Shoop, Bettye . 
Sinrudj Elaine 
Squires, Grace 
Trader, Sally 
Wagner, Betty 
*Warner, Irene . 
Wilkerson, Bob 
Willimack, JoAnn 
*Wilmot, Ethel 
Winn, Sally 



Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Ashland, Wisconsin 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Polo, Illinois 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Petersburg, Virginia 

DeWitt, Iowa 

Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Sterling, Illinois 
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^Enrolled during academic year 1942-43 



SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 



First SemesteRj 1942-43 



JUNIOR COLLEGE— 



Upper division 



Seniors 

Juniors 



28 
34 



Lower division 



36 



Sophomores ^5 

Freshmen 

Total in Junior College ^^^ 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 



71 



Illinois 20 

Michigan ^^ 

Wisconsin j2 



Iowa 



Ohio 

Missouri 

California ' 

Colorado ' " 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Pennsylvania ' ' 

Washington ' ' ' 3 

Foreign — 

... 133 
Total 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



SEPTEMBER 

14, Monday 

15, Tuesday 

16, Wednesday 

19, Saturday 

26, Saturday 

OCTOBER 

4, Sunday 

11, Sunday 

17, Saturday 

18, Sunday 

24, Saturday 

25, Sunday 

31, Saturday 

NOVEMBER 
8, Sunday 
16, Sunday 

21, Saturday 

22. Sunday 

26, Thursday 

27, Friday 

28, Saturday 

29, Sunday 
DECEMBER 

6, Sunday 
13, Sunday 
15, Tuesday 



Placement tests and orientation of all new students. 



Opening Assembly, Speaker — President Bro. 3:00 p.m. 
Service League Tea for new students, 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

Who's Who Party and reception for new faculty and 
students^ sponsored by Student-Faculty Council and 
Service League. 

Rcnic and Stunt Night, sponsored by Student-Faculty 
Council. 



Vesper Speaker, The Reverend Leonard Odiorne, Free- 
port, Illinois. 

Speaker, Mrs. Magda Clatter, "What Are ^Isms' in] 
Modern Art?" 

Fall Informal Dance. 

Speaker, Erica Mann, London, England, "Through the] 
Black-out." 

Intramural Swimming Meet. 

Dramatic Reader, Dr. Lawrence Lardner, Evanston,] 
Illinois, "He Knew Lincoln." 

Hallowe'en Party 



Concert by Pro Arte Quartet, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Voice Recital, Mme. Gilderoy Scott. 
Christian Service League Carnival. 

Dramatic Readings, Mrs. Ethel Swift Lawler, Chicago^ 

Illinois. 

Thanksgiving Day: Hockey Game between College and 
Academy teams. Dramatic Club Play, "Oedipus 
Rex." 

Poetry Recital, C. A. Millapaugh. 

Thanksgiving Prom. 

Lecture Recital, Louise Gale Grosser, Chicago. 

Student Speech Recital. 

Christmas Pageant, Pieme's "Children at Bethlehem.'^ 
Christmas dinner and old English Christmas party. 
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JANUARY 

10, Sunday 
17, Sunday 
24, Sunday 

[FEBRUARY 

7, Sunday 
14, Sunday 

20, Saturday 

21, Sunday 

MARCH 

6, Saturday 

7, Sunday 

15, Monday 
21, Sunday 
26, Friday 

APRIL 

7, Wednesday 
10, Saturday 
18, Sunday 

MAY 

2, Sunday 
8, Saturday 

16, Sunday 

22, Saturday 

23, Sunday 
30, Sunday 

JUNE 

4, Friday 
6, Saturday 
6, Sunday 



Speech Recital, Miss Sybil Bower. 

Student Conservatory Recital. 

Dramatic Reading, Patricia Lewis, Evanston, 111. 

Vesper Speaker, The Reverend Harold Kingsley, Chicago. 
Vesper Speaker, The Reverend Cari Winters, Oak Park. 
College Sophomore Class Formal Dance. 
Joint Recital: Miss Nadine Borden, cellist, and Miss 
Jane Eby, Piamst. 



Dramatic Club Play. 

VioUn Recital, Adele Modjeska, American Conservatory 

Chicago. 
Athletic Association Banquet. 
Joint ReciUl, Music Faculty. 
Spring vacation begins. 



Spring vacation ends. 
Swimming meet. 
Easter Music Program. 

Senior Qass Formal Dance 

One-Act Plays, directed and produced by members of 
the Play Production class. 

Glee Club Concert. 

May Fete. 

Horse Show at Glengarry Stables. 

Conservatory Recital. 

Spring Informal Dance. 

Class Day. Conservatory Concert. 

Ninetieth Annual Commencement. 

Commencement Address, President Virgil M. Han- 

chev, University of Iowa. 



GENERAL INDEX 



Page 

ACCREDITING 3 

Activity Fee 36 

Admission 28 

Aims 13 

Algebra 54 

Alumnae Association 79 

Art Courses 65 

Art History 68 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES .... 52 

Business Procedures 55 

CALENDAR for 1943-44 7 

Changing Courses 29 

Chapel Singers 62 

Chemistry 54 

Chicago Office 12 

Clothing 69 

Composition 45 

Courses of Instruction 37 

Cultural Life 21 

Curricula, Suggested 38 

DICKERSON ART GALLERY. 66 

Drama 50 

Drawing 67 

Dropping Courses 29 

ECONOMICS 58 

English Language Courses 44 

Equipment 16 

Expenses 34 

FACULTY 9 

Foods 69 

French Courses 48 
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Page 

50 



Fundamentals of Speech 

GENERAL READING 

PROGRAM 44 

Geometry 54 

Glee Club 62 

Grading System 28 

Graduates, 1942 82 

Graduation Requirements 30 

Graphic Arts 65 

Green Curtain Dramatic Club ... 24 



HARMONY 

Health 

Historical Statement 

History Courses 

Home Economics Courses 

Home Management 

Home Planning and Furnishing 
Hygiene 



61 
21 
14 

56 
69 
70 
70 
75 



LANGUAGE and Literature ... 44 

Latin Course 47 

Lettering 67 ; 

Library Science ^l^M 

Literary Interpretation ^^^ 

Location 16 



MATHEMATICS COURSES. . . 64 

Music Appreciation 61 

Music Theory 61j 

Music History 6t 

NEW TESTAMENT History . . 53 

Ninth Grade 3^ 



Page 

ORGANIZATION 27 

Orchestra 62 

PAINTING 68 

physical Education 73 

Physical ScienceB 53 

Physics ^^ 

physiology ^^ 

Piano 62 

Preparatory School 37 

Problems of Democracy 58 

PBychology 59 

RECRKATION 21 

Register of Studentfl 82 

Regxilations for Students 76 

Religious Life 20 

SCHOLARSHIPS and Awards .. 31 
Secretarial Studies 71 



Page 

Social Life 20 

Spanish 49 

Sociology 68 

Speech Courses 50 

Stenography 71 

Student Life 20 

Student Organizations 23 

Student Register 82 

Student Regulations 76 

Tenth Grade 37 

TRIGONOMETRY 65 

Trustees 8 

Typewriting '1 

VIOLIN 63 

Voice Courses 64 

WITHDRAWAL 36 

Zoology ^2 
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ENDOWMENTS 

Frances Shimer College wishes to enlarge its educational scope 
and resources with the passing years. It appeals to friends to be 
mindful of the varied services which the College has rendered to the 
c&use of the education of young women for a period now approaching 
a century. 

Gifts and bequests for scholarships will aid worthy young women 
who are not wholly able financially to secure an education. A 
relatively small amount of money invested for such purposes makes 
returns far in excess of its market measure or value. The College 
welcomes the opportunity to become stewards of such funds, and to 
aid private individuals and friends to realize, in human satisfaction, 
the greatest rewards from their gifts. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR ENDOWMENT gJ 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer 
Academy of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, 

Carroll County, Illinois, the sum of I to be 

invested for the permanent endowment of the Academy. | 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR SCHOLARSHIP i 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer . 
Academy of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, 

Carroll County, Illinois, the sum of $ to be 

invested and called the Scholarship. ^ 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 



4 



I bequeath to my executors the sum of 

dollars, in trust, to pay over the same ^^V^ 

after my decease, to the person who, when the sum is payable, shall 
act as Treasurer of Frances Shimer Academy of the University of 
Chicago, located in Mount Carroll, Illinois, to be appUed to the 
uses and purposes of said Institution as directed by its Trustees. 

(This fonn may be used for bequests for endowment and scholarship purpo«« 
also.) 



i 



Frances Shimer college 

MOUNT CARROLL, ILLINOIS 



